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MINING SUBSIDENCE 


HE Report of the Committee appointed in January, 

1947, to examine the law of support and the problem 

of damage caused by mining subsidence in the light of 
nationalisation of coal and the coal-mining industry has 
been presented to Parliament by the Minister of Fuel and 
Power. It will be remembered that, during the passage 
of the Coal Industry Nationalisation Bill through Parlia- 
ment, certain amendments regarding support were moved. 
Mr. Shinwell, then the Minister of Fuel and Power, stated 
that, instead of accepting the amendments, he proposed to 
appoint a special Committee to investigate the important 
and complicated subject of subsidence caused by coal-mining. 
A large number of witnesses have been examined and the 
Committee have visited several of the areas most seriously 
affected by mining subsidence. Undoubtedly, all concerned 
are to be congratulated upon the thoroughness of the report 
and the clear presentation of the arguments upon which 
the recommendations made in the report are based. 

There can be no doubt that the question of mining sub- 
sidence is one of major importance to the gas industry. 
There are today more than 300 gas undertakings which 
supply areas wholly or partly situated in coal-mining areas, 
and it is a fair guess to state that each of these under- 
takings is affected in varying degrees by mining subsidence. 
It is usual to regard this question, in so far as it relates 
to gas undertakings, from the standpoint of the land upon 
which gasworks are built, and also from that of the distri- 
bution system through which the consumers are supplied, 
and this sub-division is maintained in the report. 

Dealing in the first place with land occupied by gasworks, 
the effect of subsidence is frequently most serious in its 
relation both to plant and machinery and, more particularly, 
to gasholders. It is not possible to lay down any rigid 
formula for subsidence, but, as a general rule, it may be 
said that the surface subsides in advance of all sides of the 
colliery working. Immediately over the centre of the work- 
ing, it is calculated that the subsidence may extend to about 
one-third of the thickness of the seam extracted, and beyond 
the excavated area there would be a gradual diminution of 
subsidence, or, in some cases, a slight upheaval due to the 
compression of the strata. Against these departmental facts, 
gas undertakings had little, if any, remedy at law. Before 
the ownership of unmined coal was transferred by the Coal 
Act, 1938, to the Coal Commission, far-sighted undertakings 
not infrequently purchased the minerals beneath their works 
and thereby minimised the risk of subsidence. Such a course 
is not possible today as the ownership of all unmined coal, 
including that beneath gasworks, has been transferred to 
public ownership. 

A limited amount of protection was afforded by the Coal 
Act, 1938, which provided that the Coal Commission, now 
the National Coal Board, should not work coal supporting 
land held by statutory undertakers for the purposes of their 
undertaking. This protection, however, was of the most 
limited character, since it applied only to land so held by 
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public utilities on April 29, 1938, and did not include the 
lateral support which is essential to the maintenance of the 
level of the ground upon which the works are erected. Land 
purchased by statutory undertakers after July 28, 1938, was 
accorded no protection whatever. It is only fair to mention 
that statutory undertakers would be entitled, under the Mines 
(Working Facilities and Support) Act, 1923, to obtain an 
Order restricting the working of minerals under their land, 
but this right was subject to the payment of compensation, 
the amount of which would frequently have been beyond the 
financial capacity of the undertakers concerned. 

Turning to the distribution system, attempts have been 
made during the last century to devise technical means for 
minimising the effect upon mains and pipes of subsidence, 
and recently much attention has been paid to the use of steel 
mains and pipes. It has, however, been found that the extra 
cost involved may exceed the financial loss which would be 
incurred by an undertaker who: maintained the old system 
of cast iron mains and pipes with the inevitable consequence 
of frequent fractures and increase in the proportion of un- 
accounted-for gas. There was also the further risk that at 
any moment explosions, due to the escape of gas, might 
result in the loss of life and property, for which the gas 
undertaking might be held liable. Once again, the legal 
position gives undertakers little protection. The fact that 
the law applicable to a company undertaking differs con- 
siderably from that which applies to a local authority gas 
undertaking is an indication of the chaotic condition under 
which such undertakers labour. 

In the case of a company undertaking, it was established 
by the Courts in 1883 that statutory gas companies were 
entitled to a right of support for their mains and pipes, but it 
was also laid down that the mineral owner was at liberty to 
claim compensation for any loss incurred by him in leaving 
unworked the minerals necessary to give that support. 
Further, the mineral owner was entitled to recover once and 
for all compensation in respect of the support of the whole 
of the distribution system. The enormous sums which could 
be claimed as a result of this judgment rendered the estab- 
lishment of a nominai right of support of little practical 
utility to the gas undertaking. Local authority undertakings 
had the protection afforded by what is known as the Mining 
Code, incorporated in the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1875, 
and it was held as recently as 1947 that this right deprived 
the local authority of any benefit to which it might be 
entitled under the rule mentioned above. The Mining Code 
once again provided for compensation, and it was so infre- 
quently utilised that the Royal Commission which considered 
the question of subsidence in 1923 stated that the Code was 
‘now probably out of harmony with present legislative policy, 
is mainly illusory if only for the reason that in these days of 
deep mining few undertakings, if any, can afford to pay the 
amount of compensation necessary to ensure specific support.’ 

This brief summary provides the background of the report 
of the Committee, who had the advantage of the expert and 
admirable evidence presented to them on behalf of the British 
Gas Council by Mr. E. Crowther. It is not surprising to find 
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that the report states that ‘we are firmly convinced that no 
tinkering by amendment of the existing law can meet the 
case and that drastic measures are requjred.’ It was sug- 
gested in certain quarters that as the gas industry was to be 
nationalised, it would not be difficult to spread the loss 
occasioned by mining subsidence over all the gas consumers 
of the country. There is no real logic in this suggestion, 
as it was obviously unfair that a gas consumer in (say) 
Brighton, should be asked to bear any part of the loss 
occasioned by mining operations in (say) Cannock Chase. It 
is satisfactory to note that the Committee have decisively 
rejected this contention and have placed the liability for sub- 
sidence squarely on the shoulders of the National Coal Board. 

The main recommendations of the Report are, first, that 
a right of support should be acquired or retained only where 
the national interest, viewed in its widest aspect, demands. 
In this connection the Committee suggest that a schedule 
of key points should be compiled and that the responsibility 
for maintaining the schedule should be imposed upon the 
Regional Controller of the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. No attempt has been made to classify the land 
which would be included in the schedule beyond the general 
requirement that it should include all surface works and build- 
ings that play a vital part in the life of the community and, 
as an illustration of such land, mention is made of large 
power stations, gasholders, reservoirs, &. There would be 
a right of appeal from the decision of the Regional Controller 
to a Tribunal over which it is suggested that a High Court 
Judge should preside. Where land is scheduled as a key 
point, there would be an unqualified right of support and no 
mining operations would be permitted under the land. 
Further, as the land would in every case be used for purposes 
which are essential to the well-being of the nation, no claim 
for compensation would arise, the right of support being 
inherent in the nature of the land. 

The Report also recommends that, apart from key points, 
there should be no right of support but that persons who are 
detrimentally affected by subsidence should have the right to 
claim damages from the National Coal Board. This right 
would apply to the whole of the distribution system of a 
gas undertaking. The Committee considered it desirable that 
there should be some legal method of assessing and comput- 
ing the damage, and suggest that in the case of the utilities 
the matter should be referred to a technical arbitrator, 
although in other cases such as that of house property, the 
matter would be referred to the County Court. 

The annual sum necessary to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee is computed to be approxi- 
mately £3 mill. This would fall upon the National Coal 
Board, but it is also recommended that towards this amount 
the Treasury should pay to the National Coal Board an 
annual sum of £2 mill. The main criticism of the report will 
naturally be based upon the suggestion that the taxpayer 
through the Treasury should pay for two-thirds of the damage 
caused by the operations of the National Coal Board ; and no 
doubt some element of political feeling will enter into their 
discussions. Former reports, such as that of the Royal Com- 
mission in 1923, and the Interdepartmental Committee in 
1927, did not obtain the necessary implementation by legis- 
lation. This, in the circumstances, may have been fortunate, 
since the report of the Royal Commission was extremely un- 
favourable to public utility undertakings. These reports have 
now been superseded by the more thorough and modern 
investigation of the present Committee, and it is to be sin- 
cerely desired that the Government will take an early 
opportunity to introduce the necessary legislation on the 
lines of the present Report. 


A JUBILEE CELEBRATION 


On Saturday last the Manchester District Junior Association of 
Gas Engineers celebrated their Jubilee and the entire proceedings 
were successful, memorable, and inspiring. The venue of the 
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occasion was the Engineers’ Club, Manchester, and prior to the 
meeting there was a small, informal luncheon at the invitation of 
Mr. Franklin Thorp, President of the Association in 1910-11, 
Unfortunately, through indisposition, Mr. Thorp was unable to 
be present, and in the circumstances his son, Mr. Harold Thorp, 
received the guests and afterwards made a charming speech, Sir 
Ernest Smith expressing the thanks of those present. Then came 
the meeting, the President, Mr. H. N. Dann, vacating the Chair 
in favour of Mr. A. L. Holton, who was President in 1911-12, 
This was a happy gesture. Greetings to and replies from the 
Presidents or representatives of the Junior Associations followed, 
which led to an address by Mr. E. Crowther, President of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, Chairman of the Northern Gas 
Board. During the course of his address Mr. Crowther men- 
tioned that latterly both the Institution and the Senior District Asso- 
ciations have been examining the possibility and desirability of 
converting the latter to branches of the former. ‘It would,’ he 
said, ‘be improper for me to predict the outcome of this investi- 
gation, but I can say that the Institution has asked the Associa- 
tions to have very clearly in mind the need to cater adequately 
for their affiliated Junior Associations in any conclusions which 
they may reach.’ And he added that it would be well if the 
Junior Associations would equally give thought to the matter if 
they felt that their present constitutions might prove less well 
suited to the closely organised gas industry of the future than 
to the more loosely knit industry of the past. Mr. Crowther 
thinks that the Juniors should link their fortunes with those of 
the Institution, and within the framework settled between the 
Institution and themselves, and recognised by the Gas Council, 
continue to manage their own affairs democratically. 

There was a heavy toast list at the Jubilee Dinner, when the 
Chair was jointly occupied by Mr. Dann and Mr. Holton. To 
the speeches made, which included important observations by 
Sir Ernest Smith and Mr. Crowther, we shall refer later, and a 
full report of the proceedings at the Jubilee of the: first Junior 
Association to be formed will subsequently be published in Gas. 
For ourselves we should like to say how pleased we were to be 
present throughout and how impressed we were not only with 
the keenness but with the great good fellowship which ran through 
the whole. After May 1, whatever modifications may take place, 
the Juniors can be assured of a prominent place in the sun as 
an essential element of the gas industry. 


PLAIN WORDS 


Somewhat belatedly, details have been issued of the draft 
Regulations which require the Electricity Boards to pay compensa- 
tion to those who have suffered a loss of position or status as a 
result of the nationalisation of the electrical industry. With the 
title The Electricity (Staff Compensation) Regulations, 1949, the 
draft is now under discussion in Parliament for approval. It is 
difficult to understand why there has been so great a delay in its 
publication. Certainly the time has not been spent in providing 
either clarity of thought or lucidity of expression. For those of 
our readers who will wish to read the equivalent Regulations 
when. they are eventually issued for the nationalised gas indus- 
try, we cannot resist the temptation to show them the pleasure 
in store by quoting the following clause, No. 7 (1): 

‘Where any claim is made for compensation for loss of em- 
ployment, the Board shall, unless within one month of receipt 
by them of the claim they give notice to the claimant of the re- 
jection thereof, pay immediate compensation as from the date of 
loss in the amount in any period of a sum, which, when added to 
a sum equal to two-thirds of any unemployment benefit to which 
the claimant is entitled, is equal to two-thirds of the emoluments 
which would have been received by him in that period in respect 
of his loss of employment, after deduction of any contributions 
payable by him for the purpose of a pension scheme.’ 


FAIR COMPETITION 


Lord Citrine, Chairman of the British Electricity Authority, 
chief guest at the annual luncheon of the British Refrigeration 
Association at the Connaught Rooms on Mar. 9, referred to fears 
which had been expressed that the British Electricity Authority 
might take unfair advantage of its legal powers to manufacture 
appliances. Its policy was fair competition, though what con- 
stituted fair competition was a matter for discussion. No one 
could condone a great public authority competing unfairly with 
members of their Association, and particularly with the small 
man who might not belong to any association, but there was an 
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impression in the community that it was possible for large com- 
panies to use their position to gain unfair advantages and impose 
unfair charges on the public. Whether that was true or not he 
was not prepared to say; but the mere institution of provisions 
for manufacture in the Electricity Act of 1947 was an indication 
that Parliament at least thought some safeguard was necessary. 
He could not say that the British Electricity Authority would never 
manufacture electrical appliances or plant, but the decision 
whether it did so would largely rest with the Association and 
similar bodies. Mr. E. G. Batt, Director and Secretary of the 
Association, said that in 1948 the total production of the re- 
frigeration industry amounted to £15,764,116, of which £10,887,584 
was for home sales and £4,876,532 for overseas. Exports in 
1948 were 18 times greater than in 1935, when the figure was 
only £271,000. Last year’s output could have been better if the 
industry had been given what it believed to be its proper share 
of steel and other essential materials. . 


A HISTORY OF THE CIRCLES 


On Mar. 25 the British Gas Council is arranging a Conference 
of Gas Salesmen at Caxton Hall, Westminster. This would 
appear to meet the desire, expressed recently in these columns, 
for a definite reassurance on future policy from the appropriate 
source and a move towards uniting the salesmen in all parts 
of the country who, for the last 10 years, have had little oppor- 
tunity to meet and discuss their work. This meeting will. in 
fact, be the culmination of a- definite movement to revive interest 
in those important groups, the Gas Salesmen’s Circles, a move- 
ment inspired as much by the technical Press as by the Circles 
themselves. It is fitting, therefore, that at this time when the 
successful continuance of these associations is receiving the atten- 
tion of those in whose hands will rest the future policy and 
structure of the industry, a reminder should be given of how 
the Circles began and how sturdy has been their growth. Accord- 
ingly, the February issue of Gas Service contained the first half 
of a complete history of these groups, compiled with no little 
difficulty since no complete records would appear to have been 
kept, either by the British Gas Council or, in many cases, by the 
Circles themselves. It may be claimed, therefore, that this 
record is the first and only account of a scheme for the educa- 
tion of salesmen which embraces many hundreds of men and 
women who occupy the industry’s ‘front line.’ It is not pro- 
posed to comment on this history at any length, save to point 
out a few essential landmarks. For example, the first reported 
suggestion for such a fellowship was made as early as 1913, but 
the first Circles were actually launched in 1922. By the end of 
the following year 10 groups were functioning, and by 1939 this 
total had risen to 18. The history tells of the first Salesmen’s 
Day at the British Empire Exhibition, Wembley, in 1924, and 
of how these mass meetings became a regular and popular annual 
event. The March issue picks up the story at 1930 and brings 
it up to date, particularly mentioning the difficult conditions im- 
posed by the war and the Circles’ healthy comeback—during the 
last few years. 


Personal 


Mr. R. H. Duxsury, Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of the 
South Bank and Normanby Gas Company, Middlesbrough, for 
20 years, will retire on April 30. 

* * * 


Arising out of the resignation of Mr. J. R. BRADSHAW, Engi- 
neer, Manager, and Secretary of the Hartlepool Gas and Water 
Company, on his appointment as Deputy Chairman of the 
Northern Gas Board, Mr. F. J. WessTer, Assistant Engineer and 
General Manager, has been appointed Engineer and General 
Manager, and Mr. G. D. SPALDIN, Assistant Secretary, has been 


appointed Secretary. 
* OK 


Sir ROBERT SINCLAIR, K.C.B., K.B.E., Deputy President, has been 
Nominated for election as President of the Federation of British 
Industries. This nomination will come in due course before the 
annual general meeting of the Federation. Sir Robert is Chair- 
man of the Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd. During the war he was 
Director-General of Army Requirements at the War Office and 
Member of the Army Council and of the Supply Council. He 
was then Deputy for the Minister of Production on the Combined 
Production and Resources Board, Washington, and finally Chief 
Executive at the Ministry of Production. Among his many other 
offices, Sir Robert is Pro-Chancellor and Chairman of the Council 
of Bristol University. 
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Colonel ANTHONY DINSDALE BALDEN, a Director of the Romford 
Gas Company, was elected Deputy Chairman of the Board 
of Directors in succession to the late Mr. Francis Sully, F.C.LS., 
at a meeting held on Mar. 5. 

* 1 * 


Mr. WILLIAM E. SETTLE, late of the Bradford Corporation Gas 
Department, Leeds, and Exeter, has been appointed by John E. 
Williams & Co., Ltd., Victoria Paint Works, Partington, Man- 
chester, as their Technical Adviser to the gas industry. 


Obituary 


Geoffrey Murton Gill 


*R. S. S’ writes: The death of ‘G. M. G.,’ as GEOFFREY 
MurTon GILL has been known to a large number of friends in 
the gas industry, leaves a gap which will not readily be filled. 
That he was one of the foremost gas engineers of his time is 
evidenced by the volume of his consulting practice, and the offices 
which he has filled with outstanding ability and distinction in the 
several gas holding corporations with which he was connected. 
What is perhaps not so well known is the confidence and affection 
which he inspired in all those with whom he was in constant con- 
tact in his day-to-day activities. Columns of print are not neces- 
sary to record his creative vision, sincerity, technical capacity, and 
the unsparing application of all that he possessed to any work that 
he undertook. There are many monuments, some large, some 
small, remaining to remind those of us who knew him well, 
of the sacrifice of himself to the life-work to which he devoted 
himself. Few were his equal—the future will be hard put to 
replace him. 

Mr. JOHN ROBERTS writes: I knew Geoffrey Gill as a pro- 
fessional colleague, as a boss, and as a pal, and in all three I 
held him in great esteem. His relations with the staffs of the com- 
panies under his control were happy. He never interfered in the 
management so long as he knew he had the right man in charge. 
When he saw that a man in charge of a small works did all that 
was expected of him, Gill looked out for something bigger for 
that man, even if his previous job had*been no higher than that of 
a fitter. And if he succeeded in the second managership, he would 
be stepped up again when opportunity offered. In almost all cases 
Gill’s judgment was sound, but he was ready to admit that he 
made one or two mistakes. He rightly demanded efficiency and 
good service from his men, and he set a high standard and a good 
example himself. He could not tolerate inefficiency, whether in 
work or in sport. He took his sport as seriously as his work. He 
was a keen cricketer, and played against ‘W.G.’ many years ago. 
Tennis he played well, and at golf he won many cups. Even on 
the dance floor he was no mean artist, and until a few years ago 
he enjoyed these relaxations from his strenuous duties. There was 
something of the pioneer about him. When it was decided that 
the Newport Gas Company should take gas from the Bedwas 
Coke Ovens, he sought a stand-by plant, and recalled the Jones 
Oil-Gas plant he had seen in operation in California. He there- 
fore invited the late Leon B. Jones to come to this country and 
install a plant at Newport. Then he turned his attention to the 
use of pitch and tar as the raw materials for the Jones plant. It 
was later discovered that the carbon produced as a by-product 
could be used in the manufacture of rubber. This was the genesis 
of the carbon black industry now in operation at the Cheltenham 
and Gloucester Gasworks. Many tributes to Mr. Gill have been 
received at the Severn Valley office. The following is typical : 
‘Our relationships with Mr. Gill have extended over some 20 
years in his capacity both as an independent gas consultant and as 
Managing Director and Chief Engineer of your Company. These 
relationships have been of the most pleasant order and we have 
always held the highest impression of Mr. Gill’s standard of 
technical skill, his integrity and his all-consuming desire to serve 
to the limit of his power the industry that has for so long claimed 
his interest. In his passing we lose a skilled adviser and staunch 
friend.’ 

* a * 

Mr: F. T. GIFFORD, retired Mechanical Engineer at the Beckton 

Works of the Gas Light and Coke Company, died on Mar. 9. 
* * & 


Mr. Francis P. HALLINAN, Director of Midleton Gas Company, 
who was also M.F.H. of the United Hunt, was killed in a hunting 
accident near Cork, on Mar. 8. He was 51 years of age. 


The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester were escorted over the 
British Gas Council’s ‘ Alice in Thermland’ Pavilion at Ideal 
Home Exhibition, Olympia, on Mar. 9, by Mr. J. R. W. Alexander, 
General Manager of the British Gas Council, Mr. Reginald S. 
Hinder, Press Officer, and Mr. C. Warrenne, Exhibitions Officer. 
The Duchess was particularly impressed with the tableaux show- 
ing the gas appliances in novel settings with the figures of Alice 
and her famous companions. 
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AREA BOARD APPOINTMENTS 


Additional appointments of members to Area Gas Boards have 
been announced by Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, Minister of Fuel and 
Power, and a number of staff appointments have been announced 
by the Area Boards. 


East Midlands Gas Board 


Mr. T. W. Kerry, 3.P., formerly District Secretary, National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers, Midlands and East 
Coast District, formerly Chairman of the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers, and a member of the National 
Joint Industrial Council for the Gas Industry, has been appointed 
a part-time member of the East Midlands Gas Board. 


North Western Gas Board 


Councillor Harry BUTTERS has been appointed a full-time 
member of the North Western Gas Board. Councillor Butters 
commenced his career in the gas industry at Macclesfield, 
Cheshire. He became Branch Secretary of the National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers, and for the past eight years 
has been the District Organiser of the Union in the North West. 
Aged 49, he is a Councillor of the Borough of Macclesfield. He 
is also a member of the National Joint Industrial Council for 
the Gas Industry, and the Employees’ Secretary of the Man- 
chester Regional Joint Industrial Council. 


Southern Gas Board 


The following have been appointed part-time members of the 
Board: Mr. G. L. PERKINS, a member of the Central Board of 
Co-operative Unions and a member of the Management Com- 
mittee of the Winchester Co-operative Society; Mr. A. R. 
McBain, retired civil servant and formerly Under Secretary, 
Ministry of Supply ; Mr. S. V. Smitu, Director of Morris Motors, 
Ltd. 


South Eastern Gas Board 


The following appointments are announced by the South 
Eastern Gas Board :— 

Mr. R. H. SANDFORD SMITH, F.C.1.S., Secretary of South Eastern 
Gas Corporation Ltd. and Acting Secretary to the Board, to be 
Secretary. 

Mr. C. STREDWICK, F.L.A.A., F.C.LS., Chief Accountant of the 
Wandsworth and District Gas Company, to be Chief Accountant. 

Mr. HENRY LESSER, O.B.E., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Service Secre- 
tary of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, to be Adviser on 
Industrial Relations. 

Mr. R. J. Mccrag, Secretary of the Wandsworth and District 
Gas Company, to be Personnel Manager. 

Mr. J. E. Davis, F.R.LC., Principal Technical Officer of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, to be Chief Technical Officer. 


TREATMENT OF CAPITAL 


By NORMAN H. 


a is a spirit of enquiry rather than of assertion that much 


of what follows is written. Having been invited to amplify 

the views and comments which were made in a recently pub- 
lished article dealing with the need for common standards in 
the matter of area accounting under nationalisation, I now 
propose to examine the subject in greater detail. Let it be under- 
stood at the outset that these further comments are concerned 
primarily with the question of accounting principle and only 
incidentally with the practice of keeping accounting records. 

One of the main objects of bookkeeping is to enable the pro- 
prietors of a business, be it a corner shop or a multiple store, to 
gauge with a fair degree of accuracy the financial results of a 
given period of trading. The simplicity or complexity of the 
records which require to be kept vary tremendously according 
to the nature and size of the business and to a less though not 
unimportant, extent according to the degree to which the pro- 
prietors’ predilection for figures has developed. 

In our industry we are all familiar with the various statements 
which appear in our final accounts. These set out, in some detail 
nowadays, particulars of (1) capital received, (2) capital spent, (3) 
income and expenditure on revenue account, (4) special receipts 
and expenditure not directly connected with the particular year’s 
trading, (5) the disposal of the resulting profit taking into account 
the amount brought forward from the previous year, and (6) the 
general balance sheet which consists of a statement of the assets 
and liabilities at the end of the period. 

Now some of the figures which go into the capital spent 
account (fixed and long term assets account) do not as a rule 
stay there undisturbed from one year’s end to another. They 
are recorded to begin with, as additions, and then in some cases 
they are written off against revenue or net revenue account either 
by way of depreciation over a period of years according to some 
pre-arranged plan, having regard to their probable life, or in 
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South Western Gas Board 


Alderman H. E. WRriGHT, 3.P., Secretary and Agent of the 
Devonport Divisional Labour Party and an Alderman of the 
Plymouth Corporation, has been appointed a part-time member 
of the South Western Gas Board. 


Wales Gas Board 


Mr. S. L. Wricut, Gas Engineer to the Severn Valley Gas 
Corporation Ltd., and Gas Consolidation Ltd., has been appointed 
Gas Engineer on the Wales Gas Board. Mr. Wright, who is 
46 years of age, is a graduate of Leeds University and a Mem- 
ber of the Institution of Gas Engineers, holding a B.sc. degree in 
Gas Engineering and a Gas Engineering (Manufacture) Institution 
Diploma with First Class Honours and Distinction. He served 
the Birkenhead Corporation and Colne Corporation Gas De- 
partments for a period of nine years before becoming Engineer 
and Manager of the Sittingbourne District Gas Company shortly 
before that Company was taken over by the South-Eastern Gas 
Corporation. When the development of gas supplies in Kent 
led to the Sittingbourne works being closed down, Mr. Wright 
was appointed Engineer and manager to the Deal and Walmer 
Gas Company, which position he held throughout the war years, 


Diary 


. 17.—Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers 
(Western District): Meeting at Exeter. 

. 17.—Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers : 
Annual General Meeting. Queen’s Hotel, Birming- 
ham, 3 p.m., preceded by luncheon, 1 p.m. for 
1.30 p.m. 

. 21.—London and Counties Coke Association : Finance Com- 
mittee, 11 a.m.; Executive Committee, 11.30 a.m.; 
Central Committee, 1.30 p.m. Gas Industry House. 

23.—Western Junior Gas Association: Visit to Old Mills 
Colliery, Paulton. 

. 25.—North British Association of Gas Managers: Spring 
Meeting, Edinburgh. 

. 26.—Scottish Junior Association (Western District) : 
dent’s Day at Greenock. 

. 29.—Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers : 
‘The Preparation and Examination of Gas Fitters 
under a Regional Classification Scheme,’ J. L. Wilson. 
Gas Industry House, 2.30 p.m. 

. 29.—Midland Junior Gas Association : ‘ The Production and 
Employment of Products of Combustion in Small 
High Temperature Gas Furnaces,’ J. F. Waight, 
Birmingham Gas Department, 6.30 p.m. 


COSTS AND RENEWALS 
DAVIES, A.C.A. 


bulk when they become obsolete and are (usually) disposed of 
as scrap. 

If one had access to the information, it would make quite a 
fascinating study to compare the variety of treatments which are 
accorded to these costs of capital assets by different companies. 

Some companies write off only meters and appliances, some 
extend the writing off method to mains, while others go as far 
as depreciating buildings and plant as well. In the absence 
of any direct evidence to the contrary it may be reasonably 
assumed that each company has a perfectly good reason for deal- 
ing with these figures in its own particular way. At the same 
time it does seem to be a matter for regret, especially at the 
present moment, when many companies’ figures will have to be 
merged in the final accounts of one area, that common practices 
have not prevailed in the past even in regard to the selection of 
the assets which shall be written down in this manner. 

Practically every capital asset of a company suffers from wear 
and tear and in course of time reaches the end of its useful life. 
Prudent administration demands that in the case of assets which 
suffer this diminution of working capacity the gradual wearing 
out of the assets should be recorded in some way or other as 
one of the working expenses. Looked at from one point of view, 
the writing off of an asset by depreciation is merely a simple 
recording of fact, and the seemingly peculiar thing is that there 
are numerous instances of companies whose accounts at first 
sight appear to ignore any mention of this vital element of cost 
of production and distribution, as the items buildings and plant 
and mains are left undisturbed in the fixed and long term assets 
account. 

Looked at, however, from another point of view, the writing 
off by depreciation of capital assets, is only one of two methods 
of setting aside profits to the extent of the original cost of those 
assets, so as to provide for their ultimate renewal. The second 
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method is the creation of a renewal fund which—if the company’s 
statutory powers permit—can be built up to an amount which is 
considered adequate, and maintained at the correct level by 
annual amounts which would be charged against net revenue as 
, general rule. 

There appear, therefore, to be several alternative courses in 
dealing with these figures which may be followed by those who 
administer the industry. 


1. The original capital costs may be written off to revenue at 
rates appropriate to the type of asset, and the increase in 
the cost of renewal compared with the original cost (the 
inevitable outcome of increased costs since the date the 
plant was last renewed) may be debited to revenue at the 
time of renewal. 

. While writing off the original cost of the assets by instal- 
ments against revenue, a renewal fund may be created— 
within the prescribed limits—by debiting a series of amounts 
against net revenue. 

. While leaving the original cost of the assets in the capital 
spent account (fixed and long term assets) a renewal fund 
may be created by debiting a series of annual amounts 
against net revenue. 


It will be found that all these methods have been adopted by 
companies in the industry and it is perhaps not altogether sur- 
prising if a certain amount of confusion exists when attempts 
— to compare charges of this kind, particularly over short 

tiods. 

Despite the fact that the actual profits of two identical com- 
panies may be identical, the adoption of different methods of 
treating depreciation and contributions to renewal funds will 
result in final accounts which show (a) that the revenue account 
charges and therefore the revenue profit are different, and (b) 
the balance sheet (book) values of the assets are different. To 
the layman this is very confusing, and when these alternative 
methods have been in use over a series of years it is only those 
intimately connected with the facts who can really appraise the 
tue nature of the resulting figures. 

Whether assets are physically in good shape or bad will not 
be discoverable from an inspection of the balance sheet on 
vesting date, and it may well be that those to whose lot it falls 
to co-ordinate area figures in the future will require special apti- 
tude in digging up the past. 

To some extent it is possibly true to say that the choice of 
imethod—to depreciate book values or make contributions to 
renewal funds—has been conditioned by considerations which 
had nothing to do with accounting principles at all. That in fact 
hat was done was done from sheer expediency. 

In other words, if from time to time there was a danger of 
the ‘carry forward’ being too high to justify the maintenance 
of the current price of gas, and the other funds with legal ceilings 
rere already full, the practical remedy was to write a little 

ore off capital assets. In adopting this procedure the prudent 

ompany made its future position stronger, but it does seem a 
urious oversight on the part of the lawyers that this perfectly 
easonable practice should have been left open to the industry 
hen so much of its legislation appears to be framed with the 
object of placing very precise limits on what it may do to provide 
for the evil day when renewals become burdensome. If the limits 
imposed by our Acts had been framed in such a way as not only 
0 permit but to impose a duty on those in control to make full 
provision for renewals, it would at least have been possible to 
avoid the absurdity of a company having a renewals commitment 


} Among a host of fine stands at the Ideal Home Exhibition, here are two outstanding examples. 
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of, say, £100,000 and a legal ceiling to its renewal fund of 
£20,000. 

Section 49 of the 1948 Gas Act appears to have remedied an 
intolerable situation in this connection, and it may reasonably 
be expected that instead of expediency which at times may have 
seemed almost dubious, a straightforward and consistent set of 
accounting principles will become the accepted guide to practice. 


The heavy burden of income tax may also have had a bearing 
on the policies pursued by different companies in connection 
with these figures, and widely differing practices have arisen. For 
example, some companies have claimed wear and tear allowances 
on very large portions of their capital expenditure and the results 
shown in some of the most recently published accounts indicate 
that this procedure has brought in very considerable sums which 
have been credited to net revenue. Other companies have stuck 
to the system of claiming the cost of renewals against their 
assessable profits, while some others have adopted a dual system. 
claiming wear and tear on some of their assets and renewals 
on others. 


With income tax at 9s. in the £ the immediate benefits derived 
from tax relief due to claiming wear and tear allowances are 
considerable and may have been treated by some, though not 
all, companies as an indirect contribution to the cost of renewal 
by writing down the book value of the assets in question by 
amounts comparable to the savings in tax. 

The policy pursued in this connection will obviously have a 
bearing on the look of the company’s balance sheet and on its 
financial state, and it is probably true to say that there has been 
no marked degree of consistency in the way the figures have been 
treated, taking the industry as a whole. 

Ours is a very long term industry and our capital assets cost 
a lot more money today than they did 10, 20, or 30 years ago 
when a considerable amount of our plant and mains was installed. 

Now that we are on the eve of being nationalised it may be 
that the programming of actual renewals on an area basis instead 
of on an individual company basis will allow the Boards to 
spread the finance required more effectively than was possible 
before. It would be foolish, however, to suppose that anything 
of this sort can have much bearing on what will happen in the 
immediate future, for the simple reason that whatever paper 
plans may be devised for the long term, our assets are not all 
new and the way in which they wear out and demand to be 
renewed will not wait on the planners. 

The existing condition of the plant and other assets which 
we now operate and the actual resources we now have at our 
disposal to finance our future programmes of renewals will con- 
dition policy in many ways for perhaps years to come, and it 
remains to be seen how capable we are not merely of writing 
off the capital costs of yesterday but of providing for renewals 
on the basis of present and future prices. 

It would be interesting to know whether an actuarial valuation 
is calculable on broad lines, so as to show the present require- 
ments for renewals of the industry as a whole taking into account 
the present condition of our assets, and the normal annual 
amount which, having regard to the different nature, cost, and 
length of life of our various assets, ought to be set aside for the 
approved purpose of providing for renewals. 

Information of this kind would have been the means of im- 
porting a touch of realism into some of our thinking in the past 
and would be equally valuable in the future. As an industry we 
are used to thinking in ‘ millions,’ but from now on for some 
at least the term will-have to include pounds as well as cubic feet. 


The exhibit of Thomas Potterton 


(Heating Engineers) Ltd. (which embraced De La Rue products) is shown at the left, while the right-hand photograph shows a 
view of the lavish display offered by Ascot Gas Water Heaters, Ltd. (which included FA—Neat appliances). 
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OF THE 


GAS SHOWROOM* 


By F. A. CHEESEMAN, M.S.M.A., F.R.E.S., 


Sales Manager, Wandsworth and District Gas Company 


subject continually to the process of evolution, and it is 
wise to look back at the showrooms of the past if only to 
learn the future—by tracing the changes brought about through 
evolution as a guide to further endeavour. Fig. 1 illustrates a 
showroom of earlier days, operating when gas had no serious com- 
petitor. There can be no doubt that managerial policy then was 
governed by the same basic principles as exist today, and most 
probably this old showroom met its consumer requirements, al- 
though now, perhaps, it appears somewhat ludicrous. One can 
imagine the consumer of, say, 40 years ago informing his friends 
that: ‘The gas company have opened a shop—a showroom they 
call it—and it will be much more convenient to call there than 
to go to the gasworks. They have some very pretty chandeliers 
and globes in the windows; in fact, the whole place looks most 
attractive. That is how service to consumer—and goodwill—and 
the ‘sales angle’ began; from this source the modern showroom 
took its rise. 
In providing and equipping a showroom, the site selected must 
be readily accessible to the district to be served, and be located, 
therefore, in the main shopping centre; if possible, facilities for 


L = everything else in this changing world, showrooms are 


Fic. 1.—A showroom of the past. 


car parking should be nearby. It is essential, particularly if de- 
veloping a new site, to be familiar with the provisions of the 
Town and Country Planning Act, and also to be aware of any 
forward schemes involving major town-planning operations affect- 
ing the neighbourhood (with the relevant powers of requisition, 
&c.), and new road planning, especially as related to trunk roads. 
Advice should be sought as to whether such development would 
be likely to alter the centre of trading operations, or have any 
effect in appreciating or depreciating the value of the site under 
review. 

The next consideration is that of the frontage and architectural 
design generally. These will be governed to a great extent by the 
nature of the surrounding property and the level of society most 
predominant. Where one area calls for chromium plating and 
a Hollywood presentation, another calls for oaken beams and 
leaded lights. If the district has an individual character of its 
own, it is worth while conforming to type and no doubt the engi- 
neer and surveyor of the Local Authority would be willing to offer 
advice on such matters. In the Wandsworth Company’s area, 
for instance, there are small country towns where the showroom 
has been designed to blend with rural surroundings in a pleasing 
manner, while maintaining full usefulness as a gas showroom. 

Close collaboration must be maintained with the architect 
throughout, to ensure that the building is always designed to a 
purpose, and not subject to the introduction of some personal 
whim or idea that is not based on factual requirements. 


* Summary of a Paper presented to the Southern Association of Gas Engineers 
and Managers (Eastern District), Feb. 22, 1949, 


Treatment of the Exterior 


Creating as it does the first impression that the consumer forms 
of a showroom and, maybe, of an undertaking, the exterior de- 
serves considerable study. Experience appears to indicate that 
the most useful size for a showroom with a demonstration room 
is a frontage of 40 ft., coupled with a depth of 120 ft. or so, thus 
permitting the provision of some type of arcade frontage (Fig. 2), 
with large windows either side and a small centre window flanked 
by doors leading into the showroom. The windows do not need 
to be completely parallel with the street, but can be in staggered 
formation to provide maximum display space. 

Window lighting will be essential when present restrictions are 
withdrawn, and hitherto powerful outside gas lamps suspended 
appropriately have been employed for the purpose. The ten- 
dency now, however, is towards internal window lighting, which 
obviates any disturbance in the architectural lines of the facade. 

So far as the actual display windows are concerned, argument 
has ranged far and wide over many years, but, in relation to the 
frontage under discussion, it is considered that the closed type 
is entirely suitable. To go further, it is most definitely 
claimed that to achieve effective display and sales promotion, a 
closed window is virtually essential. 

With the open type window, the public might be attracted tem- 
porarily by a general picture of the interior, but inevitably attempt 
has to be made at some time or other to provide a form of 
‘eye-catcher’ close to the glass. After all, what is the purpose 
of a showroom window but to display attractively the goods on 
sale, and to awaken in the mind of the onlooker a desire for 
possession? This has to be attempted by carefully studied 
methods, encouraging the eye to take in rapidly the points that 
will lead to the act of purchase. Distraction brings failure, and 
with an open type window there must be this distraction. The 


Fic. 2.—A type of arcade frontage. 


viewer becomes aware of the happenings in the showroom be- 
yond, concentration is broken and the desire for possession 1s 
stillborn. 


Interior 


The consumer, having received first impressions from the ex- 
terior of the showroom, on entering must again be affected, if 
only subconsciously, in exactly the same way as one is affected 
by, say, the colour scheme of a room. One of the most im- 
portant factors governing this reaction is the proper use of colour. 
With the emergence of the modern movement in architecture and 
of the decorative arts, it seemed at one time that there was a 
distinct fear of colour, as evidenced by the almost universal prefer- 
ence for white and cream. Indeed, it appeared as if the fact that 
colour alone could bring life and harmony into a decorative 
scheme had been forgotten, and this may have been due to the 
desire to escape from the muddled planning of the last century. 
Interior decorators, however, are no longer content with bare 
white walls, and many combinations of colour are being used. 

Comment has already been made on the necessity for the ex- 
terior of a showroom to harmonise with surrounding properties, 
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and similar considerations apply equally to the interior. Most 
undertakings serving a large area have districts with widely differ- 
ing characteristics, and this in itself calls for variation in treat- 
ment. 

The most used section of the showroom is the cash desk, and 
the majority of callers will go straight to it, transact their business 
and then go out again. The path traversed to the cash desk must 
perforce, be controlled to serve other purposes, and should en- 
sure that the appliance display cannot be easily overlooked. 


Fic. 3.—Period furniture. 


To assist in the decorative schemes, period furniture has pro- 
duced good results (Fig. 3). In point of fact, modern interior 
decorators are using, to a considerable extent, restful plain sur- 
faces combined with the dignity of antique furniture to bring out 
the best in each, it being appreciated that a good piece of furniture 
can set the key to a whole colour scheme. 


Display of Appliances 


Many have seen—and, sad to say, are still seeing—the mass 
display of cookers shown regimentally in serried ranks, or else in 
those ‘ beautiful’ geometrical patterns so easily arranged around 
the inevitable poster. Many attempts have been made to bring 
alteration to this method (indeed, the war, with its shortages, 
solved the problem perfectly), but the design and bulk of the 
appliance and the necessity of keeping a number of types on 
display make the task difficult in premises not primarily designed 
for the purpose. 

In 1937, when the Tooting Showroom was opened, a special 
cooker display section was provided, with some six or seven 
cookers placed on a platform 3 or 4 in. in height against a black 
glass background, the glass itself being ornamented with appro- 
priate sand-blasted illustrations. There is a similar section at 
Walton, but in this instance the top part of the background is of 
a light colour showing a design depicting the process of cooking. 
At Morden the section was fitted with concealed lighting above 
the glass (again black, with tubular pink inserts), but although a 
better over-all picture was obtained the desired effect was still 
not achieved. However, useful lessons have been learnt, which 
might, perhaps, be worth while recounting. 

It has been found necessary to protect the surface on which the 
cookers stand, to avoid scratching from the feet or bases. For 
display purposes it is felt that the era of the enamel baseplate is 
over, and use has been made of shaped wooden blocks, plastic 
cups, and rubber feet, but the real solution lies in a hard and 
durable flooring, such as of tiles or firm mastic composition. Re- 
volving display stands permit the various selling points of the 
cookers to be easily demonstrated, and there is no need for 
mechanical operation, since the base can be simply mounted on 
ball-bearings and made to rotate at the pressure of a finger. 
Some braking method is required, however, so that the appliances 
can be kept in good formation when not undergoing demon- 
Stration. 

The public mind is more enquiring now than in the past, and 
this interest has been probably created by the developments. in 
appliance design. Answering questions about a thermostat, for 
instance, is made easier if a large scale illustration is available. 
The circulation of heat through the oven is much better explained 
by drawings than by words. There is a need, therefore, for a 
series of well-produced drawings immediately to hand, with, pos- 
sibly, plans of kitchens to assist in proper selection. This calls 
for some form of quick action wall fitment, designed to harmonise 
with the decorative scheme of the showroom. The exhibition of 
suitable cooking utensils makes it possible to demonstrate proper 
methods, particularly in regard to packing the oven. 


Heating Appliances 


in avoiding sharp colour contrasts, gas fires, in their numerous 
paint finishes, can produce considerable difficulties in display, 
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but the problem is simplified if each fire can be placed in a setting 
resembling a normal fireplace. An illustration (Fig. 4) is given 
of a method that has been found effective, with the backgrounds 
set in staggered formation, while the whole unit is compact and 
movable. 

There are also the more general island site fitments, which 
accommodate two or three fires, with the top forming a useful 
display space for by-products, literature, &c. Unusual types of 
backgrounds, composed of, say, attractively coloured mirror glass, 
assist in arousing attention and creating interest. 

Here, again, it is helpful if the main dimensions of the fires, 
illustrations of fixing requirements, colour charts, &c., are readily 
available in a suitable wall fitment. 


Other Appliances 


The display of appliances such as radiators, wash coppers, re- 
frigerators, &c., can spoil the whole appearance of the interior 
if not carefully planned and continually reviewed, while timidity 
in presentation can be equally ineffectual. For instance, a mass 
of radiators of various designs standing shoulder to shoulder can 
be most unsightly, whereas a radiator standing alone in a natural 
setting can be overlooked easily, and regarded as part of the 
showroom fixtures. It would seem, therefore, that the best way 
of showing most of these miscellaneous appliances is in specially 
designed displays similar to those used in the windows, changed 
as the seasons and the sales campaigns require, These can be 
placed behind the window backs on sites designed to look like 
actual windows, and, with good lighting, must be seen by all 
callers at the showroom. Another good location is immediately 
— the entrances, at the end of the showroom by the cash 

esk. 


Coke fires can be shown in the island site fitments already 
mentioned, but it is highly desirable to have a ‘live’ coke fire 
installed in a normal surround. 


Fic. 4.—Display unit for gas fires. 


For the exhibition of water-heating appliances, specially de- 
signed sections, fitted with working models, are now being used. 
All can be easily demonstrated, and the importance of this can- 
not be over-emphasised, since actual demonstration far outweighs 
verbal persuasion in carrying conviction to the consumer. 

Depending on the locality, it is sometimes advantageous to de- 
vote part of the showroom to the display of large-scale central 
heating and bulk water-heating equipment, and in such instances 
the main heating of the showroom can be incorporated, so that 
here again, demonstration of working appliances can be given. 


Cookery Demonstration Room 


The first demonstration stage specially designed for the purpose 
was built by the Wandsworth Company in about 1934, but over 
the years it has been learned that a mass of kitchen cabinets, 
&c., is not required in cookery demonstrations, and now the 
stages are kept clear, except for the cookers and the actual demon- 
tration table, underneath which it is hoped to provide, as soon as 
possible, a cold storage box with a glass front for the display 
and preservation of food. The store cupboards and washing-up 
sinks are placed out of sight in side alcoves. 

The need to keep a supply of appliance leaflets available in 
clean and presentable condition has brought into use a cabinet 
with a roller shutter front. The top of the cabinet is recessed 
and fitted with a lid, and provides a convenient place for order 
books, agreement forms, &c. 

In the Wandsworth Company it is hoped to resume the prac- 
tice of providing the female showroom staff with some uniform 
style of dress. This was done until conditions of supply became 
difficult, and an attractive overall with a full length zip fastener 
was issued at the Company’s expense. 

For the male showroom staff it will probably be generally 
agreed that the most suitable attire is dark suits with white collars. 
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Constructional Materials 


The primary importance of constructional elements, with 
acceptance of possible limitation of facilities in meeting with 
display requirements, is appreciated, and in the main, traditional 
methods and materials can be used, augmented where necessary 
by ingenuity in overcoming apparently impossible situations. For 
instance, in one showroom where normal flues neither exist nor 
can be provided, gas fires have been fitted in surrounds placed 
against false walls, and the combustion products extracted by 
mechanically induced draught. 

Where it is necessary to erect partition walls, glass bricks have 
been found suitable, and avoid loss of natural lighting. 

The softness of the usual types of wood block flooring made 
scratching and scraping from the movement of heavy gas appli- 
ances virtually unavoidable. Eventually the ‘Noel Mastic’ type 
of floor was used, and found to be much more satisfactory. It 
is formed from small blocks of hard wood and filled with a 
mastic composition between the joints. This composition can be 
obtained in numerous colours, but experience has shown that a 
neutral shade is generally preferable. A special polish is avail- 
able which gives a good finish while preventing accidents through 
slipping. 

Experiments have been made in some of the smaller showrooms 
with the new cork-base tiles, and also with normal 9-in. red quarry 
tiles. The latter have been quite successful, responding well to 
wear and providing an attractive appearance, particularly when 
allied to a stone-tinted wall treatment. 

In the larger showrooms, judicious use of carpets on the wider 
floor spaces, and carpet runners along defined gangways, particu- 
larly on wet days, materially assist in preserving the floor surface. 

The cost of maintenance is reduced by employing wood panel- 
ling in natural colours for the lower walls, and tinted glass in 
some of the sectional backgrounds. 

Up to a few years ago lighting in the showroom was provided 
by gas, with satisfactory results. Progress in the development 
of indirect lighting and the illumination of articles for display is, 
however, in the hands of the electrical industry, and for our 
showrooms the provision of such lighting must receive serious 
consideration. While the withdrawal of gas from the lighting 
field in any of its aspects can only be viewed with concern, the 
fact remains that gas is at its best in providing heat, and on the 
grounds of efficiency in the use of the nation’s fuel resources 
alone, there can be no question as to the proper.means by which 
artificial light should be produced, apart altogether from the con- 
venience factor and the greater scope that is thereby granted to 
the architect and display staff. 


The Future 


Having endeavoured to record some experiences acquired over 
a number of years, it might be of interest to describe the lines 
on which it is hoped to build new showrooms where conditions, 
and when circumstances, permit. 

Appliances are no longer shown in a general picture, while the 
entry into the showroom is on the lines of a theatre foyer, and, 
it is hoped, will create correct consumer reaction immediately. 
The cash desk is prominently on view, but placed at the end of 
the showroom, and the consumer, in traversing the entire length, 
passes display sections separated one from the other. The appli- 
ances can be suitably mounted in the surroundings applicable 
to them, .and a consumer wishing to purchase can inspect a range 
of equipment in privacy, and in section where all means to com- 
plete the sale are athand. It is thought that this aspect of privacy 
is one which has not received a full measure of consideration, 
and that benefit will accrue by permitting consumers to with- 
draw into a small section removed from the main activities of the 
showroom, and where they can feel that the salesman who is with 
them can devote complete attention to their requirements. 

The overall size of the showroom itself is roughly 40 ft. by 
60 ft., and the size of the display sections is 12 ft. by 10 ft. each. 
There is natural lighting from overhead in the daytime, with 
artificial lighting provided by indirect means, and the special 
ceiling is designed to reap the full benefit of the vista effect. The 
windows conform to the type already described, and the demon- 
stration room, staff quarters, &c., are reached through double 
swing doors on either side of the cash desk. The end sections 
can be used for display or interviewing rooms as required, and, 
if need be, further office accommodation can be provided above 
the demonstration room. It will be seen that the building calls 
only for the usual building methods and materials. 

No claim is made that this lay-out meets every requirement, 
but due attention has been given to symmetry, balance and 
spacing, some form of harmonious relation achieved between the 
appliances on display and the general surroundings, while the 
enthusiasm in making continuous effort in the development of 
showrooms is sustained by the realisation that perfection, like 
the horizon, is always just beyond reach. 


DISCUSSION 


The Chairman (Mr. W. K. Tate, Portsmouth) said it was fortu- 
nate for the industry that a Company like Wandsworth should 
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have devoted so much time and thought to showroom develop 
ment. They were particularly impressed by the care taken t 
adapt the showroom to the locality in which it was situated, 
that in a small town like Leatherhead, or an even smaller tow, 
like Cobham, they found a building which merged imperceptib} 
into its surroundings, whereas at Tooting they found a showroom 
which emulated the modernity of the neighbouring premises 
While he could not claim a large share in the evolution of the 
showroom he recalled that during his term of office at Wands. 
worth he spent many happy hours with Mr. Cheeseman designing 
what they hoped would be the perfect showroom. One of thei 
main objectives was to secure privacy for the customer, and that 
was achieved primarily by having closed windows. There was q 
great deal to be said against the open window where all passers. 
by could see their neighbours buying gas appliances and then go 
away and gossip about what they had seen. Having adopted the 
closed window they went a stage further and tried to divide the 
showroom up into more or less self-contained sections, where 
purchasers could see whole ranges of the type of equipment in 
which they were interested, and where the assistant could give his 
or her whole undivided attention to the consumer’s needs, 

Major C. R. M. Croft (Wandsworth) said that for the last few 
years he had had a close interest in the development of shoy- 
rooms, and it was interesting to see how much detail there was in 
the subject when once the general policy of having a showroom 
had been decided. There were obvious advantages in companies, 
or groups of companies, having the services of full-time architects 
to assist them in the design of such premises. The real function 
of a gas undertaking was to sell gas, and they had to recognise 
the fact that the selling of apparatus in the showroom was not an 
end in itself. Wherever possible the Wandsworth Company had 
taken or built premises with living accommodation above, and 
that policy had had its advantages in a widespread area like that 
served by the Company. He entirely agreed with the views which 
had been expressed with regard to closed windows. 

With regard to central heating and bulk water heating, he felt 
that in recent years it had become more important to have some 
means of practical demonstration. They had been in a seller's 
market in the better class areas through the shortages of suitable 
solid fuels, and in many cases owing to the lack of domestic staff. 
They had made considerable strides in that type of load since the 
war. 

Mr. W. M. Paterson (Brighton) said the industry did not rely 
wholly on its showrooms, but looked also to its salesmen and its 
publicity for the promotion of sales. He perceived some danger 
in making showrooms too elaborate. Most undertakings had up 
to 50% or more of their consumers on the prepayment system, 
and many of such consumers would be very shy about entering 
showrooms that were over-elaborate. Similar criticism might be 
offered in regard to the interior of the showroom, where, instead 
of elaborate surrounds, a gas fire might create a much mor 
favourable impression against a plain background such as was to 
be found in the average consumer’s home. The layout of the 
showroom should be sufficiently flexible to permit of changes in 
display. On the question of privacy there was always the 
possibility that a second purchaser might be interested in a par- 
ticular cooker, and there was therefore a limit to the extent of 
privacy that was practicable in the showroom. 

Mr. Barrass (Watford and St. Albans) said that they should 
never lose sight of the fact that showrooms served several pur 
poses, the chief of which were to receive accounts, listen to com: 
plaints, and facilitate the selection of appliances. On the question 
of the design of the showroom one had to be extremely carefil 
not to encourage the idea that gas was old-fashioned. He was 
all in favour of electric lighting in the showroom. The idedl 
showroom should be something in the nature of a shell which 
could be adapted to current needs, with semi-permanent displays. 

On the question of showroom window displays, he thought ver) 
few undertakings were Jarge enough to have on their staff full) 
experienced and fully equipped window dressers. Perhaps unde! 
the new organisation such a need might be remedied to som 
extent, but there was no doubt that window display work wa‘ 
primarily a job for the specialist. , 

Mr. W. A. Bishop (Commercial Manager, Croydon Gas Cont 
pany), in a written contribution, said it was all to the good thil 
most of them had got away from the old ironmongery stores ide 
in the showroom and had left behind the days of overcrowdint 
with little attempt at attractive display. The author had mat 
the vital point that a gas showroom was much more than a sho 
or a store; it was surely an advisory centre to which _peopk 
might come for skilled advice on the many and varied application! 
of gas and coke in the home. There was also room, of course, fo! 
displaying, where space was available, large-scale appliances fo! 
commercial duty, but he questioned whether in the more 
less residential areas much useful purpose was served by equlp’ 
ping an industrial section, as the industrial applications for s 
were so widely diversified. No showroom or advisory cét 
could be considered complete without a Jecture room or demot 
stration theatre for home service talks, cookery demonstration 
and film displays. These were most important parts of 
industry’s consumer service, its educative propaganda, and bj 
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believed the Home Service section to be of fundamental import- 
ance to them in their fight to hold the cooking load. 

It was praiseworthy that Mr. Cheeseman had had the courage 
of his convictions and advocated the adoption of interior electric 
lighting. He fully agreed with him. He concurred with him in 
his opinion that outside illumination was out of date ; in any case, 
it was not now permitted. It surely belonged to the past, as did 
the ironmonger’s shop. Insufficient attention had probably been 
given in the past to the atmosphere in the gas showroom. Some 
over-lighted and over-heated premises had been far from profit- 
able advertisements, and in certain cases he felt that consideration 
should be paid to air-conditioning and air-warming systems ; 
certainly in places of public assembly, such as demonstration 
theatres, and so forth, which attracted large audiences. 

_In designing their new offices at Croydon, of which they had 
little else but the shell as they were unable to complete the 
internal fitting work owing to the war, arrangements were pro- 
posed for indirect electric lighting in the showrooms and lecture 
theatre, and part plenum heating and air cleansing for those por- 
tions of the building. Much thought was given to the controversial 
subject of closed versus open windows ; there was something to be 
said for both. He concluded that Mr. Cheeseman favoured the 
closed type in a staggered setting to increase the display area. 
He thought it was a mistake to make showrooms too big and 
over-impressive, and in the main he agreed with the conclusions 
Mr. Cheeseman had reached respecting dimensions, so far as 
they were intended to apply to district or branch showrooms, 
which should obviously occupy prominent positions in the impor- 
tant shopping thoroughfares. He was interested to learn that 
Mr. Cheeseman did not favour the centrally placed cash desk or 
reception counter ; neither did he (Mr. Bishop), at any rate, not as 
an island site. The public needed to be interested in the func- 
tions of the appliances shown. That was the crux of their display 
work. The pricing of appliances sometimes looked a little ragged 
and he thought something more modern than a card or ticket 
was called for ; neat little metal ticket holders, plastic blocks, and 
so forth, were becoming available. He liked to see a standard 
colour scheme for display cards and tickets—standard throughout 
all showrooms. In his undertaking they linked it up with the 
= scheme adopted for road transport vehicles, service vans, 

c. 

The most important consideration of all was the staff who 
received the public. They needed to be carefully selected people 
and to have received some training in gas sales technology in order 
to explain the peculiar suitability of one piece of apparatus over 
another for the particular duty it was required to fulfil. He was 
inclined to favour a mixed personnel—some men, some women. 
The trend seemed to be to employ more women, but whether the 
staff were men or women they must be qualified, and he whole- 
heartedly commended to the attention of all principals the import- 
ance of making more widely known to the sales promotion people 
—the showroom staff, district representatives, &c.—the Sales Train- 
ing Scheme of the Institution of Gas Engineers. 

Mr. A. B. Seton (Sales Manager, South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany) wrote that the industry’s showrooms, in addition to being an 
attractive manifestation of the activities of a gas undertaking, were 
in point of fact the vital complement to a district service organisa- 
tion, and for that reason alone all the thought that could be 
bestowed should be given to architectural design and the facilities 
for display. The selection of the site, for instance, was of para- 
mount importance. There was, as had already been emphasised, 
the need to be familiar with the provisions of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, and the powers of authorities to requisition 
sites coming within the scope of major town planning schemes. In 
addition, particularly in built up areas, the habits of the public in 
relation to the site should be carefully studied before a final selec- 
tion was made. Very often one side of the road would be 
favoured by the public and in some instances even a particular 
spot for crossing the road would be a contributing factor. These 
points might appear to be trivial, but experience had shown that 
they exercised an important bearing on the usefulness of the 
showroom to the public, and ultimately to the gas industry. 

Much practical experience had been gained in the use of both 
closed and open type windows, and there was much to be said 
in favour of either. It must be borne in mind that the open type 
window could always be converted at will to the closed type 
through the medium of suitable screens. Moreover, the use of 
Screens carried with it the added advantage of providing a 
harmonious background. Also, the use of screens provided that 
changing freshness so necessary to maintain the continued interest 
of those who regularly passed by, while still offering the facility 
of an open window for the many occasions on which such facilities 
would present an unchallengable advantage. All things con- 
sidered, therefore, the open window appeared to offer a fulness 
having the quality of complete adaptability, and as such it was 
worthy of serious consideration. 

_ There were countless places where, for economic reasons alone, 
it would be inadvisable to build showrooms, yet the people in such 
out of the way places were equally worthy of the opportunity to 
inspect and purchase up-to-date equipment and appliances under 
the guidance of trained personnel, without having to go to the 
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expense of long and tiring journeys. What better method could 
be employed in the marketing of the industry’s commodity to 
these potential consumers than the incorporation of well designed 
and appointed travelling showrooms? Furthermore, the travelling 
showroom could be an extremely useful complement in the busi- 
ness of special district sales campaigns. For these reasons the 
travelling showroom should enjoy a permanent place in the general 
scheme of showroom organisation. 

In the South Metropolitan Gas Company it had been found that 
approximately 80% of the business transacted was negotiated by 
the housewife. Women were better able to handle women’s 
problems. It was felt that a female staff, strengthened by the 
inclusion of a male technical adviser, would best suit the business 
flowing into the showrooms. This combination of staff had been 
in operation in the South Metropolitan Company for the past 14 
years with very satisfactory results. A searching test was given 
to female efficiency during the distressing, and often irritating, 
conditions experienced during the prolonged period of London’s 
bombing during the war, which was met not only with creditable 
fortitude, but with a sympathetic handling which brought the 
reward of a firm business friendship in many instances. 

It was now recognised that personal salesmanship played a pecu- 
liarly important part in winning and retaining customers. The 
seller was the pivot of the whole scheme; the essential link 
between the public and the Company. Much depended on him or 
her.’ An elaborate and expensive organisation had been created 
with one end in view—the marketing of a commodity ; and the 
success of the whole undertaking depended largely on the sales 
staff. In the eyes of the consumer the salesman is the under- 
taking, and it depended on him or her as much as anyone else 
whether the customer who came once ever came again. 

Lieut.-Colonel P. G. Wright (Slough and Uxbridge) suggested 
that there were a few omissions from the paper, the first of which 
was the need for a ‘ gadget table’ on which the consumer might : 
find those small, cheap appliances which could be put to use 
without the need for sending out a fitter—gas pistol parts, grill , 
frets, mantles, and so on. Most undertakings still had a certain 
amount of gas lighting, and consumers should be able to come , 
to the showroom and buy a globe when they needed one. He did , 
not think there could be a hard and fast rule with regard to the 
open or closed window, as so much depended on the available 
space inside the showroom. ~~ 

Mr. W. G. Phillips (Luton) said the Wandsworth Company had 
a large industrial and commercial load, but no mention appeared 
to have been made of the large scale cooking apparatus and small 
industrial equipment which they displayed. 

Mr. A. J. Privett (Portsmouth) advocated the closed window. 

Mr. L. C. S. Poulter (Gas Light and Coke Company) said he 
was concerned with 12 showrooms representing a total of 900,000 
recorded transactions. About 400,000 were made up of trans- 
actions in respect of receipt of payments, and 150,000 were con- 
cerned with the sale of small items. His Company had for a long 
time encouraged the ‘ gadget table,’ and he thought there was 
also a need for a service display counter, preferably at the far 
end of the showroom in a similar position to that favoured by the 
Wandsworth Company for the cash desk, so that consumers could 
see other things on the way to and from the counter. He dis- 
agreed with other speakers on the question of windows ; he was 
all in favour of the open window. 

Mr. Cheeseman, in a brief reply, declined to be embroiled in 
complicated arguments as to the relative merits of open and closed 
windows. Broadly speaking, the showroom should be regarded as 
a focal point of local activity, and in many instances their show- 
rooms were used for meetings of such bodies as the chamber of 
commerce, but they had drawn the line at local dog shows. There 
was, he agreed, much to be said for the semi-permanent type of 
fitting which could be changed at little cost to suit changing 
fashion. On the question of privacy there were inevitable diffi- 
culties when two people wanted to buy the same cooker, especially 
as few showrooms nowadays carried more than one cooker of any 
particular type. Nevertheless, he felt strongly on the question of 
privacy. No one liked to be watched by other people, especially 
neighbours, when he or she was buying something which called 
for careful selection. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Cheeseman on_ the 
proposition of Mr. W. G. Phillips, seconded by Mr. L. C. S. 
Poulter. 

Mr. Cheeseman, in acknowledgment, mentioned that the illus- 
trations he had given on the screen were produced by way of film 
= provided by Mr. P. J. Lucas, of the British Gas 

ouncil. 


Inventors’ Club, the popular television programme organised by 
Leslie Hardern, Public Relations Officer, to the Gas Light and 
Coke Company, is celebrating its first birthday. A report on the 
first 10 programmes shows that over 1,000 inventions were sub- 
mitted, and 85 were selected as suitable for demonstration. Of 
these, six industrial inventions, four agricultural appliances, and 
17 new items for domestic or personal use are already in 
production. 
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TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENT, CONTROL, AND PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 


primary essentials of Time and Temperature. The first is of 

considerable importance because it is closely allied to the 
capacity of the material to absorb the applied heat, whether the 
material is of a metallic, liquid, or gaseous nature, without 
damage to either the object to be heated or any of the consti- 
tuents from which it is made. The following practical examples 
illustrate this point :— 


(a) Excessive temperature in a core stove would cause the outer 
skin to be baked hard before the moisture had been ex- 
tracted from the centre of the core by capillary action, 
and the core would probably collapse under the pressure 
of the molten metal when pouring. 

(b) Ditto, under a varnish pot before the hard lumps of resin 
had been melted sufficiently to cover the bottom of the 
pot with a protective coating might cause the base to be 
burned out. 

(c) Ditto, when melting brass mixtures would probably cause 
the zinc content to be burned out. 

(d) Ditto, with metallic articles would cause deterioration of 
the surface before the required temperature had reached 
the centre of each article. 


From the above it will be seen that there is not only a desire 
to employ instruments for measuring temperatures, but amplifica- 
tion of this for the purpose of controlling the heat input in 
relation to the heat absorbing capacity of the media concerned, 
and for controlling desired maximum temperatures at any pre- 
determined stage of the heating or cooling cycle. 

Excluding the isolated case of saturated steam where a precise 
temperature can be obtained at an equally precise pressure, it is 
necessary to have a temperature head or differential between the 
heating agent and the work, partly to allow for the heat loss 
through the structure of the furnace, and also—within practical 
limits—to expedite the heating of the work. It is obvious then, 
that if the work requires to be heated to 1,000°C. the tempera- 
ture of the hot gases circulating through the furnace must be 
of the order of 100°C. higher than this required temperature, 
and that whilst such a furnace can be heated to 1,000°C. and 
higher by the use of natural draught burners, the time taken to 
do this might be so long and the output so low that it would 
be uneconomic. By the use of larger burners and air/gas pre- 
mixing equipment it is possible to obtain much greater heat 
input in a shorter time at a higher flame temperature, so enabling 
greater output to be produced at relatively lower cost. The 
added assistance to this end of heat recovery has already been 
discussed. 

It is, of course, vital to make the fullest use of the initial heat 
input, and when all other items have been considered there 
remains the essential point of maintaining the furnace at the lowest 
practicable maximum temperature consonant with the heat re- 
quired for manipulation of the articles. This can only be done 
satisfactorily by means of instruments that accurately measure and 
indicate the heat in the furnace, or in the articles being heated. 
In general practice the former method is employed, but the true 
measure of heat is that in the work, and in certain instances it 
is essential that this be measured in preference to the furnace 
temperature. 

For certain heating applications, such as the firing of ceramic 
samples and ware, it is only necessary to have a tangible record 
of the maximum temperature achieved during the heating cycle. 
This can be done by the use. of Seger cones or Holdcroft’s bars. 
The former are made of materials which commence to soften and 
fuse at specific predetermined temperatures, the precise tempera- 
ture being attained when the tip of a cone has bent completely 
over to the point where it touches the base of the cone holder, 
or the hearth of the furnace. By placing a number of selected 
Seger cones in the furnace appropriate to the temperature range 
required, it is possible to watch their reaction to the temperature 
rise, and shut off the heat at the critical maximum point. The 
Holdcroft’s bars are somewhat similar in principle, but consist 
of steatite rectangular shapes having a number of holes filled with 
specific fusible materials in progressive temperature order, each 
of which fuses and flows at a precise temperature, again per- 
mitting the selection of a range which will give an indication of 
approach of temperature to the predetermined critical point. A 
parallel method of temperature indication is the “‘ Thermindex ” 
system employing specially constituted pellets, or chalks and 


ia all processes involving heat applications there are the 


paints for application to the materials to be heated. By selec- 
tive usage in the range required it is possible to obtain reasonably 
accurate practical evidence of the temperatures to which the 
treated parts have been subjected by comparing the colours pro- 
duced thereon with the colour scale provided by the makers, 
Broadly, Seger cones are employed from 1,000°-2,000°C., Hold- 
croft’s bars from 600°-1,550°C., and Thermindex units from 
50°-980°C. 

The above has dealt mainly with furnaces, but to cover the 
whole range of temperature measurement reference must neces- 
sarily be made to liquids and gases, some of which are used at 
lower temperatures. The range of instruments, therefore, is 
broadly as follows: — 


Thermometers 


Normal glass bulb mercury filled thermometers can be used 
for temperatures between minus 40°F. to about 400°F., but 
are fragile and easily broken, so requiring to be protected with 
metallic cases. It is, therefore, usual to employ them only in 
the range of 32° to 200°F., above which temperature metallic 
bulbs are used. 

Thermometer bulbs are a development of the thermometer 
and consist of a closed system between the temperature detect- 
ing bulb and the indicating dial gauge. The medium used 
can be liquid, vapour, or gas. Liquid-filled thermometers are 
most suitable for measuring temperatures between minus 40° 
to 160°F. on a uniformly graduated scale, but can be used for 
temperatures up to 1,000°F. Vapour-filled thermometers 
should not be used for temperatures lower than that of the 
connecting piping nor above 650°F. unless special designs are 
used. They respond rapidly to temperature changes, but the 
scales are not uniform and vary with the vapour pressure of 
the medium used, being generally more accurate towards the top 
of the scale. The most commonly used type is the gas-filled 
unit which has a uniform scale in the range of minus 100°F. 
to 1,000°F. Specially designed helium-filled systems have been 
built for temperatures as low as minus 325°F. __Resistance- 
thermometer bulbs have a uniform scale, are highly sensitive, 
and have a range of minus 300°F. to 1,200°F. 


Thermocouples 


Where higher temperatures and more robust heat detecting 
units are necessary it is customary to use metallic or ceramic 
sheathed thermocouples. These consist essentially of joining 
together two suitable and dissimilar metals which generate an 
electro-motive force between the hot and cold junctions when 
heat is applied to the hot junction. When both junctions are 
at the same temperature the E.M.F. is equal and opposite 
and no current flows. The magnitude of the current depends 
upon the difference between the two temperatures and the elec- 
trical resistance of the circuit; the E.M.F. or voltage generated 
for a given pair of dissimilar metals at a given temperature 1s 
always the same. For lower temperatures base-metal (iron- 
constantan and chromel-alumel) thermocouples are used from 
500°-2,000°F, but for higher temperatures it is necessary to 
use rare-metal thermocouples, as follows :— 


(a) Iron-Constantan 


Positive: Iron, Negative : Constantan. hae 
Temperature limit : 1,600°F. Maximum Millivoltage : 50 M.V. 
Best atmosphere conditions for thermocouple : reducing or neutral. 


(b) Chromel-Alumel 


Positive : Chromel. Negative : Alumel. : : 
Temperature limit : 2,000° F. continuous, 2,300° F. intermittent. 
Maximum M.V.: 45 and 51 respectively. 

Best atmosphere : Oxydizing or neutral. 


(c) Platinum-Rhodium 


Positive : Pure platinum. 

Negative : 10% rhodium, 90% platinum. ‘ ; 

Temperature limit : 2,700° F. continuous, 2,850° F. intermittent. 

Maximum M.V.: 15 and 16 respectively. 

Best Sane: Requires protection from all atmospheres, should not be used 
are. 


(d) Platinum-Rhodium 
Positive : Pure platinum. . 
Negative : 13% rhodium, 85% platinum. ' ; 
Temperature limit : 2,700° F. continuous, 2,850° F. intermittent. 
Maximum M.V.: 17 and 18.4 respectively. 
Best atmosphere : Requires protection from all atmospheres. 


There are no completely satisfactory materials for long service 
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in reducing atmospheres. Chromel-Alumel thermocouples are 
generally better than Iron-Constantan in oxidizing atmospheres 
from 1,200°-2,200°F., but their E.M.F. is subject to change when 
they are exposed to reducing atmospheres. Iron-Constantan 
thermocouples are not recommended for continuous use in oxidiz- 
ing atmospheres above 1,200°F, but have a longer life and are 
more satisfactory than Chromel-Alumel in reducing atmospheres 
up to 1,600°F. 

Platinum—Platinum Rhodium thermocouples can be used in- 
termittently up-to 3,000°F., but continuous operation at tempera- 
tures above 2,800°F. is not recommended. 

To protect bare thermocouples from corrosion, abrasion, and 
contamination, and give them longer life with unimpaired 
accuracy it is necessary to use protecting tubes of appropriate 
materials. Base metal thermocouple tubes can be of mild or 
alloy steel up to 650°F., or meehanite np to 2,200°F. Mullite 
tubes are used on chromel-alumel thermocouples from 2,000°- 
2,400°F. Platinum-platinum rhodium thermocouples are particu- 
larly susceptible to contamination and must be suitably protected 
by either fused quartz or dense porcelain tubes, which in turn 
should be protected from thermal or mechanical shock by outer 
metal or ceramic sheaths as required by the operating tempera- 
tures, or immersion in special media. 


Optical or Radiation 


The normal range of radiation is from 1,200°F. upwards, and 
for continuous high temperature operations where the life of 
thermocouples would be comparatively short with high mainten- 
ance costs it is necessary to employ a radiation pyrometer. This 
consists essentially of a radiation optical unit fixed outside the 
furnace away from the heat and focussed upon either the furnace 
interior wall, the material being heated, e.g., glass, or upon the 
interior face of a closed refractory tube set in one of the walls 
with the end exposed to the furnace temperature. The radiant 
heat rays are collected and focussed on to a thermopile creating the 
requisite E.M.F. for measurement purposes. Other advantages 
are the quick response of this type of unit to temperature changes, 
and the benefit of this for checking the temperature of moving 
objects, such as “snap” readings of articles at the time of re- 
moval from furnaces prior to processing. 

A very important point to note is that radiation temperature 
readings are nearly always relative to the temperature of the 
actual article, particularly with fixed units. For example, in a 
glass furnace with closed pots the glass may be at 1,000°C. with 
a furnace temperature of 1,350°C. as read by a fixed radiation 
pyrometer. If the latter is accidentally moved to focus on an- 
other part of the furnace the reading shown may be lower or 
higher, with no alteration to the rate of heat input or actual glass 
temperature, so completely disconcerting the furnace men accus- 
tomed to regulating the heat input against the recorded tempera- 
tures. If this is not discovered in time and rectified, he may 
well in the former case put more heat in and cause pot collapse 
through overheating during founding periods. Conversely he 
may reduce the requisite heat to a point where the glass is too 
low in temperature to be workable. A similar instance arose with 
a furnace for the hardening of twist-drills which was moved 
during a week-end, but the optical pyrometer was not moved. 
The variance in temperatures caused deterioration in drill hard- 
ness which was only revealed under marathon test conditions, 
and the whole of the heat treatment had to be revised under 
the new conditions until the original test results were re- 
established. 


Measuring Instruments 


(a) Millivoltmeters 

As the E.M.F. of a thermocouple is a function of its tempera- 
ture, then the accurate measurement of the generated E.M.F. is a 
true measure of the temperature of the hot junction if the cold 
junction is kept at a constant temperature. A millivoltmeter will 
accurately measure this E.M.F., but cannot be applied to the 
head of the thermocouple so the thermocouple is usually 
broken at the cold junction and compensating ‘leads’ led to 
a distant instrument. By means of a moving coil galvanometer 
and bi-metal spiral, any deflection of the indicating needle is 
Proportional to the generated E.M.F. of the thermocouple, 
and so gives an appropriate temperature reading on the care- 
fully calibrated scale of the instrument. 


(b) Resistance Thermometers: 

This system consists of a modified Wheatstone Bridge circuit. 
Where changes in resistance of a three-wire detecting element 
within the resistance bulb are indicated on the scale of a sensi- 
tive galvanometer. 

(c) Potentiometers: 

In this circuit the E.M.F. of the thermocouple is balanced 
against a known potential by an accurately calibrated slide 
wire. The potentiometer is first standardized by varying the 
current from a battery through the slide wire by means of a 
rheostat. The potential appearing across the slide wire is com- 
pared with the potential of the standard coil by observation of 
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the galvanometer, so that a change in potential of the thermo- 
couple above or below the state of balance is immediately 
converted to a change of galvanometer pointer position upon 
the scale which is read off in temperature calibration. 

Generally speaking, there is little difference between (a) and 
(b) except technical application, but both can only produce 
small scale movements, whereas with (c) the application of 
mains electricity allows for development of the galvanometer 
movement and wider scale calibration, so ensuring greater 
sensitivity, accuracy, and ease of reading. 


Controlling and/or Recording Instruments 


The application of fuel to a furnace should be in close relation 
to the heat demand for maintaining the furnace at a desired 
temperature and predetermined throughput of work in a unit of 
time. With hand-stoked solid fuels the output is entirely depen- 
dent upon the interest and efficiency of the stoker, and, even if 
his firing technique is satisfactory, his conception of the precise 
furnace temperature achieved is usually rather vague, with a 
tendency towards higher temperatures than necessary to avoid 
complaints from the process operators and resultant high fuel 
input and cost. The installation of a simple temperature indi- 
cating instrument can prove enlightening. as instanced in the case 
of a coal-fired angle heating furnace where temperatures of over 
1,200°C. were being attained to heat the work to 960°C. At the 
end of a week this was reduced, without instruction, to 1,150°C., 
but when the. furnace was converted to gas-firing it gave all- 
round satisfaction when run at 1,050°C. to a maximum of 
1,100°C., on manual control of the burners. 

Owing to differences in individual eye-sight and experience of 
defining furnace temperatures by observation only, it is obviously 
a move in the right direction to use an indicating instrument, 
but a continuous recording instrument is of much greater benefit 
in general practice as a check against manual fuel control, and 
is vital for precision heat cycle operations as in heat treatment 
processes. The automatic control of fuel input is a natural 
development, and will therefore be given further consideration. 

The basic elements of temperature control systems comprise 
the detecting agent, i.e., thermometer bulb, thermocouple, or 
radiation head, the fuel control unit, and the controlling instru- 
ment which co-ordinates the functions of the two former elements. 
The speedy response of the detecting «agent to temperature varia- 
tions in a furnace or medium to be heated is of primary impor- 
tance. It cannot be instantaneous and is decreased by the use 
of protecting sheaths, and liquid pockets—where used. The fuel 
control unit may be a solenoid or motorized valve, or a valve 
operated by liquid, air, or gas. The method of control by the 
instrument may be “two-position,” i.e., by movement directly 
between the “ON” or “ OFF” positions as required by variation 
of furnace temperature, “ floating,’ or “proportioning,” as 
follows : — 


(a) Two-Position. 

A control instrument operating a two-position motorized 
valve, or a solenoid valve, will open these fully when the 
detecting agent is below the predetermined temperature, and 
close them when this has been re-established, so regulating the 
heat input against the furnace demand. In some cases it is 
desirable to operate the valves between the fully-open and the 
fully closed positions, i.e., ““ON-OFF,” with or without an 
independent bye-passing arrangement. In others the valves can 
be adjusted to prevent full closing so allowing a bye-pass 
quantity of the controlling medium—gas or air—to flow in the 
“closed” position. The lowest limit for this is a setting 
slightly above burner backfiring point, with a heat input just 
below minimum standby unloaded furnace conditions where 
there will be little temperature rise if the furnace is left un- 
attended with closed doors. 


(b) Floating. 

Here the control instrument moves a motorized valve 
gradually towards the open or closed position according to the 
furnace temperature demand. The valve is thus “ hunting” 
all the time when the furnace is near the predetermined maxi- 
mum temperature, there is less thermal shock to the furnace 
than with the previous system, and the regulation is more close. 


(c) Proportioning. 

This is a development of the above for even closer regulation 
adjacent to the required temperature. If, for example, the 
valve is 50% open at the control point with 100°F. tolerance 
(+ or —50°F.), then if the temperature falls 25°F. (25% of 
the tolerance), the valve will open 25%, being then 75% open, 
until the temperature is re-established, when it will revert to 
the original amount of set opening. This can, of course, be 
varied to meet a number of desired tolerance ranges, and 
changes of load. 

Other process characteristics which must be borne in mind 
in the selection of the most suitable type of controlling instru- 
ment are as follows :— 


(a) Self-Regulation. 
This is the inherent furnace ability to assist or oppose tem- 
perature equilibrium. For instance, as the temperature in a 
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furnace falls the differential between inside and outside tem- 
peratures becomes less, so reducing the speed of heat loss 
through the walls and retarding further decrease in tempera- 
ture. 


(b) Load Change. 


Any change in throughput speed and/or weight of work pass- 
ing through a furnace. 
(c) Transfer Lag. 

The time taken for the temperature to be re-established after 
a fuel valve has been opened. This is very marked in muffle 
furnaces, being the time required for the change in tempera- 


ture on the outside of the muffle to reach the inside of the 
muffle. 


(d) Lag in the detecting agent. 

This is similar to the above, and can be instanced by the 
difference in time response between a bare wire thermocouple, 
and one with a relatively thick protecting sheath. The lag 
in the instrument part of the millivoltmeter is negligible. 


(e) Lag in the control instrument. 

The time taken by motorized or other control valve to re- 
spond to a temperature change indicated by the detecting agent 
as represented by the flow of checking of the heat input to 
the furnace. 


Electronic controlling instruments are now being extensively 
employed, and comprise a flag mounted on the pointer of the 
measuring instruments, a pair of parallel coils mounted on the 
control index arm, a dual triode type vacuum tube, and a relay 
for operating the motorized or solenoid valves. The vacuum 
tube acts as a generator of a high frequency oscillating current 
which flows through the parallel coils. As the indicating pointer 
moves towards the predetermined maximum temperature position 
on the indicating scale the fixed flag on the pointer moves be- 
tween the parallel coils changing the frequency of oscillation. 
As the circuit is a tuned frequency circuit this action changes the 
flow of current from the vacuum tube and operates the relay to 
the fuel control valve. A flag movement of .004 to .006 of an 
inch from the fixed temperature will operate the relay for two- 
position operation. No work is imposed upon the millivolt- 
meter, and there are no mechanical parts such as chopper bars 
in contact with the indicating pointer with potential “ drag” 
effects, so that it is very sensitive in action and continuously in- 
dicates the true temperature. 

A multi-position electronic controller has two independent elec- 
tronic systems operating in harmony to control the variable 
measured by the indicators. The oscillating current generated 
by two electronic circuits flows between two independent sets of 
coils each of which is mounted on its own setting index, giving 
greater flexibility of control operation such as the following :— 
(a) On-off control at one or two different points. 

(6) Automatic positioning control for fuel equipment. 
(c) On-off control, plus automatic fuel shut off. 


(d) Single or dual signalling at two points. _ . 
(e) Control of two separate fuel systems on single furnace, where required. 


Safety Devices 


The incidence of the development of automatic controls for 
many types of fuel-fired furnaces in order to obtain precision 
heating operations has tended to take the major part of the 
furnace manipulation out of the hands of the furnace operators, 
together with a lessened interest and sense of responsibility. There 
are, for example, completely automatically controlled burners 
which are so arranged that in the event of failure of fuel or elec- 
tricity they close down, and on resumption of electricity are re- 
cycled several times for 15 second periods for flame re-establish- 
ment before shutting down permanently until either manually re- 
cycled, or stripped for investigation. With such controls a con- 
dition can arise where combustible mixtures are blown into the 
combustion chamber, but the electric ignition sparking element 
is intermittently faulty, with a large risk of potential explosion. 
In general, therefore, it would appear to be much safer to ensure 
positive .closure upon flame failure with adequately protected 
manual re-cycling so that no explosive mixture can be passed into 
the combustion chamber until a pilot flame of adequate size has 
been permanently re-established. 

Obviously, a sense of proportion must .be observed in the in- 
stallation of protective combustion controls, as well as in the 
parallel case of other inflammable vapours which with certain 
processes must inevitably be present in furnaces or ovens at a 
temperature high enough to cause spontaneous combustion under 
appropriate conditions. With normal solid fuel firing, whether 
manual or stoked fired, on open grates with natural draught and 
a straight flue gas travel, there is little likelihood of explosive 
conditions being set up. There have, of course, been odd cases 
of several boilers being connected to a common horizontal flue 
with one boiler working under semi-producer conditions throwing 
off a combustible gas which has accumulated until a back-draught 
has caused an explosion, but this is exceptional, and there appears 
to be no real point in fitting a safety device to cover this rare 
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contingency. The introduction of finely pulverized solid fue! 
mixed with combustion air in burners, and blown into combus- 
tion chambers in readiness for immediat: and rapid combustion 
opened the possibility of delayed ignition, the accumulation of 
unburned fuel/air mixture, and potential explosions. The de- 
velopment of fuel oil burning equipment operating in closed 
boiler and furnace combustion chambers with higher mixture con- 
centrations had even greater explosive risks causing a rapid de- 
— of protective devices of considerable complexity of 
esign. 

With the use of town gas in industrial furnaces there was not 
the demand for this protection to the same extent for many years, 
possibly because the input of explosive mixture was not concen- 
trated in one or two mixing components only, but was divided into 
a number of smaller capacity mixers or burners each of which 
had to be lighted individually with less risk of concentration, as 
the furnace or oven doors had to be opened for this purpose, or 
were left open for a visual check of the flames prior to initial 
heating up. With the move from natural draught burners to 
closed burners in combination fed from one or more mixing 
points, and for automatic temperature control by the control of 
such focal mixing points there arose in some cases a demand for 
protection, usually by a device which would close the main gas 
supply to burners upon failure of the ignition source, i.e., a pilot 
burner flame. 

This has been applied to water heaters where a small pilot 
flame impinges upon a bi-metal strip which, when heated, allows 
the main gas supply to flow to the burner until the temperature 
of the return water closes it down. The main burner is thus 
dually controlled against demand and flame failure. An ex- 
pansion of this is used in connexion with central heating boiler 
burner equipment where the weep gas from the top of the dia- 
phragm of the relay control valve is led through the various con- 
trolling devices to a flame-failure device of the bi-metal or similar 
type. A slightly more elaborate device consists of a thermo- 
couple placed in contact with the pilot flame, the heat generating 
sufficient E.M.F. to hold open an independent solenoid valve in 
the gas line, which closes rapidly when the thermocouple cools 
down due to failure of heat, caused by absence of the pilot flame, 
for whatever reason. 

Another simple appliance is the safety cut-off valve which 
closes upon failure of gas supply, and cannot be re-cycled until 
the main gas cock on the burner side of the cut-off valve has 
been closed. It should not, however, be used as a separate unit, 
but should be linked up with a pilot flame-failure device to 
ensure that the main gas can not reach the burner until the pilot 
light has been established. 

Here again is an excellent field of application for the electronic 
system, and several very fine, if somewhat complicated, devices of 
this type have been designed. One of these operates from a rod 
of special metal which is placed in the pilot flame, and another 
is similar to a radiation pyrometer which concentrates infra-red 
and visible radiant energy from the pilot flame upon a bi-metal 
coil through a glass bulb which is transparent to visible light 
and opaque to infra-red radiation, so allowing actuation by 
luminous flame and not by the heat of a dark furnace. 

A useful safety device of a different type was developed during 
the late war to cover blitz conditions affecting main gas supplied 
to vital factories. To ensure gas supplies for essential work a 
number of low pressure volume gas boosters were installed in 
selected vital factories to allow them to have a reasonable amount 
of gas at normal pressure in their interior pipe lines when the 
district pressures were sub-normal and ineffective for furnace 
operations. In each case a safety cut-out switch was incorporated 
in the NO-VOLT wiring of the press-button type motor starting 
switch, and arranged to cut off the electricity to the booster motor 
when the mains pressure fell below 0.5 in. w.c. This has been 
retained as a safety device in connexion with all boosters or air 
blowing fans which can directly or indirectly pull gas from the 
mains, with a view to protecting meters from being drawn in 
should such equipment be put into operation when the inlet 
valve to the meter has been inadvertently closed. 

In view of the future insistence upon the incorporation of 
safety combustion devices upon all types of furnaces and ovens 
where there is a potential risk of accumulation of explosive mix- 
tures, and where such safety devices can be practically applied, a 
careful study of these is very essential. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


GAS JOURNAL 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND TOWN GAS 
LIGHT COMPANY 


HE Ordinary General Meeting of the Cambridge University 

} and Town Gas Light Company was held at the Company’s 

offices, Cambridge, on Feb. 25, Mr. J. F. CAMERON, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, said: At the outset of my remarks I would refer to 
the recent death of Mr. H. T. Wing, who did much public spirited 
work in Cambridge. He was elected a member of the Town 
Council in 1918, an Alderman in 1933, and Mayor in 1935, and 
both as a member of Town Council Committees and in many 
other ways he showed a strong sense of public duty. As a Direc- 
tor of our Company since 1931 he took a real and active interest 
in its affairs and we unite in regretting his loss. 

The Directors’ Report and the Annual Accounts for 1948 
present a record of what will be the last complete year of the 
activities of the Company before it passes into public ownership. 
It is perhaps therefore natural that in preparing to meet you today 
my thoughts should turn to the first occasion on which I presided 
over you. That was in 1929, 20 years ago, when I succeeded Dr. 
Parker, who had been Chairman for the previous 30 years. Thus 
between us we cover half a century during which time the output 
of gas has increased to five and a half times its initial amount. 
For 1898 the output was 258 mill. cu.ft., for 1928 it was 852 mill. 
and for 1948 it has increased to 1,450 mill—by rather more, that 
is, in the last 20 years than in the preceding 30 years, and inci- 
dentally this last output makes a new record of the kind to which 
we are becoming accustomed. 

When speaking of the year 1928 I said, rather boastfully, that 
on one day in that year the consumption exceeded 34 mill. cu.ft., 
but that figure like that of the annual output has long been left 
behind. There were also other figures on that earlier occasion 
which reflected conditions that have since passed away. I was 
then able to say that we had carbonised more coal than in the pre- 
ceding year with a smaller coal bill as the price of coal had been 
reduced, and that we had sold more gas for a smaller income as 
the price per therm had been reduced. That was in 1928. It is 
unfortunately not possible to repeat these statements today. 


Year of Great Activity 


I now turn to some facts and figures which relate specially to 
1948. That year has been one of great activity. We have laid 
83 miles of new mains and nearly 24 miles of gas tubing for 
services and internal installations, a clear proof that we do not 
think that the growing demand for gas has yet reached its limit. 
The work on mains reflects a policy of improving pressures through 
the area of supply, the extensions required for each new housing 
site and the further penetration to surrounding villages. In par- 
ticular, as is mentioned in the printed report, our supply has now 
been extended to Teversham and to Coton and a new 20 in. 
diameter low pressure feeder main has been installed between 
Newmarket Road and the extreme end of Mill Road. This 
necessitated laying a section of the main in steel 6 ft. underneath 
the four lines of railway track at Coldham’s Lane Bridge. 

New equipment has been installed for instantaneously recording 
at the gasworks the actual pressures existing at any time at the 
Sawston and Longstanton extremities of the medium pressure 
main, which secures the maximum economy in the use of the 
pumping machinery at the works ; and also new measuring equip- 
ment, just purchased, which will enable us, by measuring the flow 
in the various trunk mains, to determine the most economical and 
effective policy for further improvements and extensions of the 
mains. 

New consumers during the year totalled 600 ; 1,606 gas cookers 
have been supplied and despite the high incidence of purchase 
tax and the fact that some equipment is still in short supply there 
has been a steady increase in the supply of water heaters and of 
gas fires and a growing interest in central heating through auto- 
matically operated gas boilers. 

It has become necessary to consider the problem of additional 
production to meet potential coming demands. Your Directors 
have accordingly been considering a scheme for new carbonising 
plant with an initial output of 4 mill. cu.ft. a day and capable of 
extension to 6 mill. cu.ft. The proposed plant will be designed 
on the most modern lines and will incorporate the latest improve- 
ments in working conditions, but owing to the shortage of 
materials and to the amount of plant required throughout the gas 
industry, it is not anticipated that this plant can be at work until 
1954. Some 7,000 tons more coal have been carbonised during 
the year, which has enabled a reduction of nearly a quarter of a 
million gal. to be made in the consumption of gas oil, repre- 
senting a 20% saving. 

It was proposed in the Gas Bill that co-partnership schemes 
would cease on vesting day, but developments have since occurred 
for which the Company’s Co-Partnership Committee is entitled to 


claim some credit. A deputation representing our co-partners 
waited upon the Borough and County Members of Parliament 
and the General Secretary of the British Gas Staff Association. 
The efforts of the deputation were generally appreciated through- 
out the industry and they were not without their reward for even- 
tually the Minister of Fuel and Power proposed an amendment, 
similar to that suggested by them, and the Gas Act now provides 
that co-partnership schemes will continue, with possible modifica- 
tions, for a period to be determined by the Minister. 

The coming of nationalisation has not in any way damped the 
activities of the Company. Improvements and extensions have 
been carried on as actively and plans for its future considered as . 
carefully as if we were to go on in our accustomed way. As a 
consequence we shall, on vesting date, be handing over a first class 
going concern not only because of the extent and condition of the 
physical assets to be transferred, but also because of the smooth- 
ness and efficiency with which the daily conduct of affairs is 
managed, and also, I should like to think, because of the good 
relations existing between the Company and its consumers. We 
have reason to thank Mr. Hunter Rioch, his lieutenants, and 
indeed all who under him work for us for the care and attention 
they give to the interests of the Company. On this occasion I 
would add to our thanks our earnest hope that under new condi- 
tions their merits will continue to be properly appreciated. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the report of the Direc- 
tors for the year ended Dec. 31, and payment of a dividend for the 
half year ended Dec. 31, at the rate of 5% on the Original stock, 
34% on the ‘B’ stock and of 24% on the ‘C’ stock, subject to 
tax. 

The proposition, which was seconded by Mr. F. J. DyKEs, was 
carried. 

The Chairman and Lt.-Col. Guy F. Dale were re-elected Direc- 
tors, and Mr. W. R. Elworthy re-elected Auditor of the Company 
for the remainder of its existence. Tribute to Mr. Elworthy’s devo- 
tion to the Company during his 30 years’ association with it was 
paid by the Chairman, Mr. S. A. ROLFE and Mr. B. C. Moore. 

Mr. Elworthy suitably replied, and also proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, Directors, and Staff, which was seconded 
by Mr. A. A. SPALDING and replied to by the CHAIRMAN. 


BRIGHTON HOVE AND WORTHING 
GAS COMPANY 


_ The Annual General Meeting of the Brighton Hove and Worth- 
ing Gas Company was held on Mar. 11, at the Company’s offices, 
5, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. A. M. PADDON, M.I.C.E., the Chairman, presided and in the 
course of his speech said: —No optimistic assumption is justified 
in regard to the attitude of the Government in respect of such 
subjects as compensation. None of you can look forward with 
any certitude to favourable treatment or otherwise that may 
ensue. 

I do not propose to deal with the accounts in any detail such 
as is normally the practice. Any attempt to do that would not 
result in any critical analysis of the figures; it would simply 
assume the character of an autopsy because, as the report has 
already informed you, the complete extinction of this under- 
taking is close at hand. When the purpose of the Gas Act has 
been effected the present administration and executive will pass 
away and every recognisable feature of this undetraking, which 
has existed for 150 years, will be lost in what I may call the 
general chaos of ministerial administration and it will no longer 
be traceable. 


A Significant Feature 


I would draw your attention to the capital account. 
ficant feature, which at once emerges from the statement, is that 
in bringing the Company to its present position, which is one, 
I think I may say, of efficiency, the capital expenditure amounts 
to only £513 per mill. cuft. of gas made and distributed, a 
figure which will compare, under old standards, favourably with 


A signi- 


that of any other undertaking. It really amounts to a disability 
at the present time, because it could not have been arrived at 
without ploughing back into the revenue of the Company amounts 
which would otherwise have gone to augment the profit derived 
from the Company. 

The short result is that an undertaking which has been very 
badly managed and has had to employ a very large amount of 
capital in order to carry on its business will be in a comparatively 
advantageous position when the question of compensation is con- 
sidered compared with those who have been conducting their 
business with the highest degree of economy and efficiency. 

Now I would like to say a few words about the reserve fund. 
This is constituted entirely and exclusively by the devotion to it 





The standard finish of 177 
boiling burners is black 
stove enamel. On the 
deluxe cooker they are 
in black vitreous enamel. 
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how many burners 


are there in 


a hotplate ? 


No. 177 C type with 3 boiling 
burners and grill. 
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No. 177 D type with 4 boiling 
burners and grill. 








cuoice or 177 Features 


Platerack and backplate, or short splash- 
plate... Hinged cover with shelf... Oven 
heights: 14” or 16”. (Portal, 14” only)... 
Hotplates with 3 or 4 boiling burners and 
a high-speed grill . . . Cast iron legs, 
plinth base or tubular legs... finishes are 


in dapple/white, or cream/black. 

















the 177 is now supplied (ote 
with 3 or 4 boiling burner | 
hotplates 


Two entirely new hotplates of improved performance is 
a standard choice with the 177 series of gas cookers. 
There are 3 high-efficiency boiling burners with ratings 
of 6,500, 9,000, and 11,5CO0 B.Th.U/hr. respectively, this 
last. being duplicated in the 4-burner model. Both types, 
of course, are fitted with a rapid heating-up grill. 

The removable hotplate tops are finished in hard- 
wearing black vitreous enamel with loose pan supports 


in the same finish, but of a heat-resisting kind. 


177 with platerack and 
backplate; 4 boiling 
burner hotplate; 16” oven; 


plinth base; cream/black : 

finish. 177 with. short splash- 

plate ; 3 boiling burner 

Cc hotplate; 14” oven; cast 


iron legs; dapple/white 
finish. 


with a choice of interchangeable features 


R. & A. MAIN LIMITED - LONDON and FALKIRK 
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of amounts otherwise distributable as dividends. That is how 
it is calculated. If you have a dividend of 7% and you distri- 
bute only 6% then your reserves are augmented by the difference 
between the two, and that is how this fund has been built up. 
Now under the Act this will be transferred to a new administra- 
tion and that hardly seems equitable because, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, and counsel agree with this, this reserve fund 
is a trust fund which forms no part of the general liquid assets 
of the Company. It is applicable to only one purpose—the 
supplementation of dividends, the deduction from which has 
constituted it. One would have thought that this voluntary sacri- 
fice of dividends on the part of the proprietors would have entitled 
them at least to the return of it in compensation, but I am 
afraid this constitutes just another anomaly and inequity which I 
indicated in the earlier portion of my remarks. So you will see 
we are punished and punished, as it were, by a feather from 
our own wing. 


Harmful Political Aggression 


Now, gentlemen, there is very little that can be said in regard 
to what is really an accomplished fact. This is the last of our 
undertaking, but I have often heard it expressed as a shibboleth, 
or a platitude, or a formality, that if a thing has become law it 
should be accepted as a law by all of us, but I cannot accept 
that, and I think that there are many who, like myself, do not 
agree with that, because a law in its ultimate validity, force, 
and effect, is dependent upon the respect in which it is held by 
those amenable to it. Now acceptance to my mind implies a 
certain kind of agreement, but I think there is very little agree- 
ment in the minds of the shareholders in the gas industry, very 
little recognition of the equity of that to which they are going 
to be subjected, but of course that law, once made and put into 
effect, must be obeyed because otherwise the consequences 
whether immediate or remote are extremely disagreeable, and 
another reason is that if you do not obey the law you inflict 
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injury upon your fellow countrymen and your associates jn 
general. If you begin to disobey the law you suffer injury and 
offend the ethics of your own claims, so there is every reason 
for obeying it, but I do not think that involves the consequential 
respect for the law because, if respect has any value assigned 
to it, I do not think it will be enhanced or promoted by what 
I may term the shameful political aggression upon private enter- 
prise and upon its legitimate increments. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
dividends as recommended were approved. 

The retiring directors, the Viscount Buckmaster and Commander 
Hyde C. Burton, F.C.A., were re-elected. 


Commander Burton’s Remarks 


After a brief acknowledgment by Lord Buckmaster, Com- 
mander Burton said:—What I would like to emphasise at this 
juncture, because I think it is important, is that Mr. Paddon and 
my late father, who died a few days ago, were instrumental in 
promoting in this Company a scheme of co-partnership for the 
express purpose of identifying the workman and his prosperity 
with the prosperity of the undertaking in which he serves. That 
great work of a property-owning democracy is unfortunately to 
be destroyed by nationalisation because, once the identity of the 
Company has been lost, the co-partnership scheme and the spirit 
of co-partnership is bound to alter. Therefore, in thanking you 
for re-electing me to this Company’s board I would like to express 
my thanks not only to my Chairman, and to my colleagues, but 
also to my late father for having endeavoured to bring a better 
relationship between capital and labour, which is the one thing 
that is going to save this country to-day. 

The other formal business having been duly transacted the 
proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man and Directors for the many years of service they had ren- 
dered to the undertaking. 


At the Ideal Home 


A striking stand at the Ideal Home 
Exhibition is that of the Kleenoff Co., 
decorated throughout in black and yellow, 
with a cut-out photograph of a housewife 
cleaning her cooker in full colour. The 
Good Housekeeping seal is also featured. 


Health in the Home 


Much interest was created by a series of 
displays which were recently featured in 
the windows of the Leicester Gas Depart- 
ment’s main showrooms in connection with 
the booklet “ Health in the Home,” pub- 


lished by the British Gas Council. The 
displays (one of which is shown in our 
photograph) were designed and constructed 
by the display staff of the Department. 


All-Gas Restaurant 


The restaurant of Sam Isaacs at 227, 
Edgware Road, W.2, was well known 
before the war, and the premises have 
recently been completely modernised and 
changed into a cafeteria/restaurant. The 
installations are all gas, the equipment 
being entirely new. The kitchen contains 
a single oven mottled enamel cooker, 2- 


oven Chester ranges, 2-pan fish fryers ; 
Confector pastry oven; boiling pan; 
steamer ; two Belgravia hot closets ; bain 
marie ; and proving oven, all by Radiation, 
Ltd. The main serving-counter is gas 
heated, and there are, in addition, two 
Jackson café sets and a De La Rue ariller. 
Gas central hot water is supplied by a 
Potterton “Rex” boiler. Our photograph 
gives a good idea of the cleanliness of the 
kitchen. 


Primitiva Gas Company 


It is expected that Company and 
Government valuers who are assessing the 
total value of the expropriated Primitiva 
Gas Company and who should have pre- 
sented their report on Feb. 28 will require 
a further two months or more. The exten- 
sion is needed because of the numerous 
tests involved and the fact that the 
printers’ strike has held up printing the 
necessary forms. When the two valuers 
submit their reports, the judge’s valuer will 


probably require a further three months 
before submitting his findings to the judge, 
who, in turn, will probably take several 
months to sum up the case. Thus it will 
easily be the end of the year before 
liquidation of the Company is completed. 
Once the valuers complete their findings 
on the principal Primitiva assets, they will 
start work assessing the Province of 
Buenos Aires Gas Company. This, how- 
ever, should not take long as the company 
is very small. 


GAS STOCKS & SHARES 


Stock markets remained quiet through- 
out the week, the total markings for the 
period ended Thursday evening being 
32,351, compared with 33,172 for the pre- 
vious week. Fresh wage demands at 
home and anxiety about the forthcoming 
Budget contributed to a downward trend 
at the beginning of the week, followed by 
a slight recovery. British Funds reflected 
the same influence, but moved to slightly 
higher levels at the end of the week in 
very quiet conditions. Gilt-edged securi- 
ties fell from 113.71 at the end of the pre- 
vious week to 113.61 in the middle of the 
week, with a modest improvement to 
113.63 by Thursday evening. ; 

Industrial shares dropped sharply losing 
3.3 at 115.8 on Mar. 4, compared with 
119.1 a week earlier. A movement of this 
size has not been recorded since June. 
This slide was followed by a further fall 
to 114.5 on renewed selling on Monday 
with a firmer tone during the rest of the 
week. The main influence has been sell- 
ing prompted by less favourable company 
results and the fear of more competitive 
times. 

Dealings in gas stocks totalled 286, 
showing an increase of 35 over the pre- 
vious week and being the highest total 
since June. In the corresponding week 
last year the total was 367. The week's 
price changes in gas stocks were confined 
to British-owned overseas undertakings, 
details of which are given below. 

OFFICIAL LIST 


Imperial Continental, cap. 
Primitivia Holdings, oud. 
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MIDDLESBROUGH’S NEW DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 


Middlesbrough Gas 
recently acquired a 188 h.p. diesel 
driven locomotive, manufactured by 
Ruston & Hornsby, Ltd., of Lincoln. 

The main controls are so arranged that 
the driver can operate them from either 
side of the cab. Gear changing and for- 
ward and reverse controls are so con- 
structed that an inexperienced driver can 


Department has 


bid 


The new diesel locomotive. 


operate them without running the risk 
of damage to the gear box. 

This is an example of the latest trans- 
mission practice as applied to oil engine 


driven locomotives, and is arranged for 
four speeds forward and four speeds re- 
verse. It is of the constant mesh type, 
and each gear is provided with its own 
friction clutch; forward and reverse gears 
are pressure operated. 


The engine is direct coupled by means 
of a flexible coupling to the gear box, 
and the. final drive from the gear box 
to the axles is by means of jackshaft and 
coupling rods. The wheel arrangement is 
0—4-—0, centres being 5 ft. 9 in. apart 
and of standard gauge. 

The maximum drawbar pull on _ the 
level varies from 13,640 Ib. in first gear 
to 2,790 lb. in fourth gear. This means 
that the locomotive is quite capable of 
hauling the normal gasworks loads on 
sharp curves and steep gradients. 

The latter feature was the principal 
reason for the choice of a diesel engine 
in preference to a steam driven locomo- 
tive. For a steam locomotive to have a 
drawbar pull equal to that of the diesel 
engine in first gear, a more powerful 
engine would have been required, and 
its wheels would have to be spaced at 
considerably longer centres, and _ this 
would have made the negotiating of such 
sharp curves impossible. 


A MAINLAYING TRIUMPH 


The 36 in. gas main along the Chertsey 
arterial road has raised many problems 
since the job was commenced some 
months ago. The main crosses four 
bridges, one of which is shown in the 
photograph. This is the Whitton bridge 
over the railway and the main had to 
be laid in a pipe way which had been ex- 
cavated to the limit both with regard to 
depth and width. 

This entailed the very skilful welding of 
a straight 50-yard length of steel tube 
(40 in. by 33 in.) elliptical because the 
cover was so little, and special measures 
had to be taken to lower it slowly into 
position, its total weight being nearly 17 
tons. 


Pouring water into the pipe way. Bubbles 

would have revealed any defects in the 

welding. The reflection of the narrow 

strip of water on the left of the tube 

Shows the clearance of 14 in. The tube 
is in its final position. 


_ The next problem was to test the sec- 
tion in position. The clearance on each 
side is only 14 in. and the trench was 
therefore filled with water after the 
Pressure in the tube had been raised to 
10 Ib. per sq. in. This was the only 
Visual test in these circumstances and if 
any of the under water welding had been 
faulty, the whole 17 ton weight would 
have had to be tilted for repair. The final 
test showed that the job was perfect. 


Ben Butler, William Press and Son’s 
foreman on the site, has been mainlaying 
for 35 years, and he described this par- 
ticular bridge as being a tricky piece of 
work. 


The *‘ New World” in Uruguay 


In the progressive city of Montevideo, 
which has a population of three quarters 
of a million people, interest is being 
created in the latest Radiation New World 
gas cooker—the Number 1430 Series. 


The special window display 


Shown for the first time in Uruguay, 
the Montevideo Gas Company in their 
very lovely showrooms, have made a 
special feature, by window display, of 
New World gas cookers of the latest de- 
sign. This display was designed by a 
member of the Gas Company’s 
Uruguayan staff. 

To illustrate the ten major points 
featured in this cooker, Mr. Hazel, Over- 
seas Manager of Radiation Ltd., gave two 
cookery demonstrations 
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The Gas Company’s demonstrator, who 
was present on both occasions, is now 
giving cookery demonstrations in the show 
rooms as a regular feature on the latest 
Radiation New World Cookers supplied 
by Richmonds Gas Stove Co. 


Valentine Cookery 


Valentine’s Day provided Darwen Cor 
poration Gas Department with the oppor- 
tunity to provide a novel series of Valen- 
tine cookery demonstrations. The Depart- 
ment’s Home Advisers produced a special 
Valentine cookery book, 2,000 copies of 


The Valentine cookery demonstration. 


which were issued free during the demon- 
strations. At the opening ceremony, which 
was attended by the Mayoress of Darwen, 
Mr. J. Pollard, Engineer and Manager, 
spoke of the objects of the Department’s 
Home Service. 


The ‘* Selfette”’ Circulator 


To meet the demand for a small, simple, 
and dependable hot water circulator for 
low pressure heating systems, Holden & 
Brooke, Ltd., have recently made an inter- 
esting addition to their comprehensive 
range of centrifugal pumps. The “ Sel- 
fette ” circulator (a smaller and simplified 
edition of the “Super Selfix” circulator} 
incorporates a packless gland and is com- 
plete with self-contained sleeve bearing 
motor. Installation and maintenance are 
a matter of extreme simplicity, no special 
foundations being required as the set con- 
nects directly into the heating main. The 
makers’ intention is that this range shall 
be availablé to the heating engineer from 
stock or on very short delivery, and we 
are informed that this will be the case, 
subject always to the exigencies of the 
present material position. 


Ascot Gas Water Heaters, Ltd., have 
issued a set of four leaflets, illustrated 
and in colour. The models described in- 
clude the multipoint, boiling water, instan- 
taneous bath and sink heaters. Perhaps 
the most interesting leaflet is that which 
illustrates the A/36 heater which provides 
water at controlled temperatures for hair- 
dressers. The temperature of the stored 
water is thermostatically controlled at 
approximately 165° F., and the hot water 
is mixed with cold by a hand valve to the 
required temperature. The literature is 
attractively designed to stimulate the con- 
sumer’s interest. 
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INSULATING 
FIREBRICKS 


THREE GRADES FOR USE 
ON EITHER HOT FACE 
OR BACKING 


WILLIAMSON, CLIFF LTD. 


RETORTS 


FIRECLAY AND - SILICEOUS 
WHOLEPIECE AND SEGMEN- 
TAL TO GAS _ ENGINEERS’ 
SPECIFICATION 
PATCHING CEMENT 


STAMFORD 


FIREBRICKS 


(35% TO 38% ALUMINA) 

FIRECLAY BLOCKS 

42% ALUMINA FOR SEVERE 
CONDITIONS 


JOINTING CEMENT 
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